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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy whose ruling motive 
is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood wnicn 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotior. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 


drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 


Russian Religious 
Disillusionment 

HE conviction which The Christian Century has re- 

peatedly expressed, to the effect that the official atti- 

tude of the soviet government of Russia toward re- 
ligion has been grossly misrepresented by American and 
British newspapers, has evoked numerous inquiries of late 
based upon the report of an anti-religious celebration whicli 
was conducted by a group of students in Moscow on the or- 
thodox Christmas day, January 7, at which effigies symbolic 
of all religions were burned. Some American newspapers 
featured this as an event of deep significance reflecting 
the government attitude. But according to the New York 
Times, the participants were “mostly youngsters” and the 
ceremony “fell rather flat.” The associated press described 
the affair as equivalent to ““American college boys making 
inerry atter a football victory,” which does not, however, 
excuse or condone the outrage. The spirit of the intel- 
lectual leaders of revolutionary Russia is, without doubt, 
one of disillusionment and antagonism with regard to re- 
ligion. No one disputes that. But the categories of “re- 
ligion” and “church” have been so identified in the habitua! 
thought processes of the Russian mind that inevitably 
“religion” must now bear among the “enlightened” the 
curses the reformer can hardly be blamed for heaping upon 
the “church.” This is the intellectual situation in South 
America, in Spain, in Japan. It was the state of mind 
characteristic of the French revolution when a woman was 
seated on the altar of Notre Dame and the people were 
taught to bow down to her as the symbol of reason. But 
paragraph 13, article 2, of the soviet constitution reads: 
“For the purpose of assuring to the workers real freedom 
of conscience, the church is to be separated from the state, 


and the school from the church, and the right of religious 
and anti-religious propaganda is accorded to every citizen.” 
The church of Christ has nothing to fear under such a 
constitution. If it cannot win with the guarantee of a 
scrupulously free field, even to irreligion, it should not 
win. 


Was Our Part in the 
War a Dreadful Mistake? 
their war emotions 


PN peemearage still dominated by 
who look with tolerance or indifference upon the 


French invasion of the Ruhr have entirely forgotten the 
protestations of friendship for the German people which 
even in the heat of battle our government uttered on our 
behalf. 
asseverated. 
by friendship for them rather than enmity. 


We had no conflict with the German people, we 
Our participation in the war was inspired 
We declared 
that our enmity was directed against their junker clique, 
their brazen kaiserism and the wanton militarism which 
showed its sinister designs as far back as the date of the 
emperor's refusal to go into the international court project 
at Tne Hague and culminated in the invasion of Belgium. 
America accepted President Wilson’s meticulous and oft- 
repeated distinction between the German people and the 
then existing German government. When on that fateful 
day in October 1918 the peace dove came to Washington 
in the form of an inquiry as to whether the allies would 
make peace on the basis of the fourteen points and the 
displacement of the German monarchy by a democratic form 
of government, the reply that went back to our enemy was, 
Yes. The German people accepted that assurance and 
performed their part under the agreement. The kaiser 
was banished and his military junkers shorn of power. 
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President Ebert’s government was a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. The allies, on 
the contrary violated their agreement. They proceeded 
to draw up a treaty of peace that ignored the fourteen 
points, and treated the German people as a defeated enemy 
to be dictated to but not to be conferred with. The demo- 
cratic distinction which President Wilson had drawn be- 
tween people and government was flung to the winds. 
France, taking advantage of a verbal technicality in the 
treaty, now proceeds aaginst the German people—the 
people whom America called friends and for whose eman- 
cipation from kaiserism she sent more than 2,000,000 sol- 
diers across the sea. France proceeds to cut Germany's 
jugular vein through which her economic life-blood flows. 
The attack is not directed against a government but 
against the very livelihood of the German people, ther 
industry and their hearthstone. Camouflaged as the call 
of a debt-collector, her design is now seen by all the world 
to be no such thing. She does not want the debt paid. 
A Germany able to pay so huge a debt would be a Ger- 
many able to execute revanche upon perfidious France 
once the debt was paid. Instead of collecting the debt 
France purposes to take over to herself the only territory 
from whose resources Germany might conceivably make 
itself competent to pay. Thus wrecking German industry, 
she will to the same degree greaten and establish her own 
industrial independence and preeminence. With this pros- 
pect ahead of them, it is little wonder that British public 
opinion is virtually unanimous in declaring that France 
is acting as an enemy of Great Britain. The New States- 
man reminds its readers that “the French have been our 
enemies for a thousand years—and are such again.” Upon 
this awful irony, so colossal and tragic, how can Amert- 
cans with so much as a four-year memory look with com- 
placency ? 


Near East Workers 
Should Pull Together 
F pene engi missionary feelings are disturbed by an 
article published in the Philadelphia Bulletin from 
the pen of Mark O. Prentiss, an American representative 
of the Near East Relief, attacking American missionaries 
and lending some color of support to an assumed Turkish 
hostility toAmerican mission schools in Turkey. The chief 
supporters of the Near East Relief have been the very 
people who have had the largest amount of missonary in- 
terest in that section of the world. It is particularly hard 
for a Congregationalist or a Presbyterian to give Near East 
funds with one hand for the support of a worker who 
attacks the missionary interests that are befriended by his 
other hand. The secularist never regards missionary work 
with favor unless by some chance he makes a careful ex- 
amination of it. Then he is apt not to be a secularist any 
more, The present wave of hostility which has passed 
over the Turkish empire with regard to all things Christian 
is a temporary thing. It is to be likened to the Boxer re- 
bellion in China. This sentiment is to be resisted, not for 
the sake of the American missionaries but for the sake 
of the law of spiritual intercourse which even Turkey must 
recognize. A nation that refuses to have educational and 
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spiritual commerce with other nations these days is out- 
side the pale of civilization. All moral efforts should be 
made to draw Turkey into the circle of friendly powers, 
rather than allow her to drift into barbaric isolation. Of 
course a statement like this may suggest to some anxious 
soul the thought of carrying the gospel on gunboats. Noth- 
ing like this is suggested or contemplated. It is possible 
for the United States to speak clearly its mind in such a 
way as to secure protection to law-abiding Christian mis- 
sionaries, Christian minorities and Christian colleges. This 
involves no fanaticism or illiberalism. To take this posi- 
tion is far better for the world than the inexplicable policy 
of retreat advocated by Mr. Prentiss. 


Papini’s Vivid 
“Life of Christ” 

T last we have an American edition of Papini’s re- 

markable “Life of Christ,” which made so much 
stir in Italy and England last year. Unfortunately, it is 
somewhat abridged, and it is to be regretted that the won- 
derful prayer with which the Italian edition closed has 
been omitted. Papini was a friend of William James, a 
disciple of Bergson, a cynic, an atheist, a rebel blowing 
the twisted bugle of revolt. But the war smashed his 
former gods and gospels, and he discovered Jesus—fell in 
love with him while reading the gospels to the peasants in 
the mountains. His one desire in this book is to make 
the troubled modern world see Jesus as he sees him. If 
not the great Life of Jesus for which we have been looking, 
‘t is the most vivid portrayal of Christ in our generation. 
All the luggage of learning is thrown to the winds, and 
the great artist uses all his insight, his love of color, his 
imaginative genius to make the Master a real living pres- 
ence. Renan reproduced the atmosphere in which Jesus 
lived and taught ; but he saw only a winsome humanitarian 
prophet, the victim of many illusions. Papini, with equal 
vividness, and a more compelling vision, shows us the real 
Christ in habit as he lived, amid the setting and scenery 
of his life. It is a great achievement, at once a triumph 
of genius and an act of worship. Scholars may find crudi- 
ties here and there, but all must stand with uncovered 
heads as art fulfills the request of the Greeks who came 
up to the feast: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 


Egypt, Sacred Cats, 
and Theology 


OT long ago an Arab in Egypt fell into a hole and dis- 

covered a vault in which thousands of bodies of 
mummified sacred cats were buried. An enterprising Brit- 
ish firm shipped the cats to England, where they were 
found to make most excellent fertilizer. So pass all super- 
stitions; the gods of one age become the manure of the 
next. And it is well. Every age has its sacred cats; ven- 
erable superstitions upon which none may lay irreverent 
hands. Fortunately we do not burn heretics today—it is 
too messy—we burn the ideas and let the men live. The- 
ology is full of sacred cats. The Bible, instead of being a 
book of instruction in the way of life, is a fetish that we 
agree to revere, the while we flout its moral ideals. In 
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economics, too, there are many of these holy kittens, such 
as the venerable absurdity that competition is the life of 
trade, which we use to justify a ruthless, cut-throat rivalry 
which makes business a battle-field. In politics we are all 
the time stumbling over mummified cats—like party regu- 
larity—and woe betide the luckless wight who dares to 
deny their sanctity. Yet we smile indulgently at the 
ancient Egyptians, as if their quaint superstitions were 
things of long ago from which we have been emancipated. 


Not a Sparrow 
Falls Unnoticed 
— Rochester, New York, comes the following 
despatch: “Hundreds of people stopped to watch an 
ambulance crew from the Humane Society mount the slop- 
ing roof of a dwelling and rescue a sparrow that had caught 
one of its claws in a string while perched on a cable.” One 
sparrow is of little importance—did they not, even in the 
Bible, sell five for a farthing?—and there are many who 
think them a nuisance. Yet the impulse that led to the 
rescue Of a sparrow is the same that has built vast hos- 
pitals, thrown safeguards about the lives of workers, or- 
ganized great charities, and sent armies of doctors and 
nurses to plague-stricken Europe. The morning paper is 
a chamber of horrors, telling of sordidness, cruelty, crime, 
and unbelievable inhumanity—Turks torturing their vic- 
tims, a Herrin massacre, a Negro lynching—but that is not 
the whole story. The war gorged us on horrors which 
only the slow ministry of years will heal. But, after all, 
there is a wealth of gentleness in this wicked world, a mul- 
titudinous mercy, a vast deposit of goodness, which the 
papers do not record. Wesley said he read the papers to 
see how God was running the world; but he did not ac- 
cept the newspaper interpretation of the ways of God with 
men. 


Lessons From the 
Church Statistics 

F the church statistics mean anything at all, they show 
| clearly that educational evangelism is more successful 
than the revivalistic sort. 
twenty years have lapsed from their earlier teaching evan- 
velism into modes of propaganda which they once de- 
Their statistics have shown a steady decline for 
many years. From the position of the most rapidly grow- 
ing communion of the evangelical group, they have de- 
It is no 


The Disciples during the past 


spised. 


scended to the position of the least successful. 
longer possible to plead that they are revising the rolls 
in the churches. They are no longer succeeding in their 
recruiting work. The Methodists, once known for the 
fervor of their emotional evangelism, are more and more 
adopting sound educational procedure, looking increasingly 
the Christian Their 
growth, after a static period, is once more at high water 
mark. Congregationalists and Episcopalians with a con- 
cern for the religious instruction of their children are 
once more making a good percentage of gain. It is a 
safe generalization, with but few exceptions to be noted, 


after nurture of their children. 
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that church success now attends only the educational type 
of evangelism. The denomination which refuses to ac- 
cept this clear verdict of statistics and the marked evi- 
dence of the biessing of God is doomed in the long run. 
It is with gratification that one notes in the abundance 
of fresh evangelistic literature an increase of emphasis 
upon the proper religious instruction of children, prepara- 
tory to their reception into the church. Gage’s “Evan- 
gelism of Youth” may have a Baptist flavor, but that does 
not prevent its being used in all the churches. 
“What It Means to Be a Christian” gives evidence that 
a scholarly and competent theologian can also be a de- 
vout and successful interpreter of the evangelistic mes- 
sage. The churches must recognize and perform their 
clear duty to their children if they would enter upon a 
period of expansion and spiritual awakening. 


Bosworth’s 


Reconceiving the Church 


O Christian leader, minister or layman, can today 
N afford to face an intelligent constituency which 

looks to him for guidance who has not possessed 
himself of the information and interpretation contained in 
two unusual books not long from the press: “The Recon- 
struction of Religion,” by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
and “The Church in America,” by Professor William 
Adams Brown. At this time we wish to present certain 
reflections which have been prompted by a reading of 
Professor Brown’s book and we shall assume that the 
Its 
author has made a rich and wide survey of the field of 
American church activities, and has organized with a 
masterly hand the materials thus gathered which are 
It is doubtful, 
however, that the book will satisfy the reader who thinks 


readers of the editorial have already read the book. 


highly complex and varied in their details. 


in, let us say, social categories so well as one who thinks 
in the categories which have been produced in ecclesias- 
tical history. And even the churchman who, still main- 
taining his traditional interest in ecclesiastical points of 
view, nevertheless has felt the shivering challenges of 
modern life flung against our inherited social institutions, 
lays down this volume with the feeling that by no means 
all has been said that ought to be said in a book that bears 
the title, “The Church in America.” 

As a survey and estimate of those facts and processes 
which can be observed from with the church the author's 
work is beyond criticism. But the moment one imaginatively 
occupies a mental promontory outside the church, in the 
social order, great gaps appear. Problems which cannot 
even define themselves on the premises which underlie the 
thinking of conventional churchmanship loom large to a 
more detached observer. The ariswers Dr. Brown gives 
to such thrilling inquiries as, Where the war found the 
church, What the church learned in the war, Where the 
war left the church, The church and the new social order, 
The church and the community, The contribution of the 
church to the democracy of the future, leave such a reader 
either with a doubt that the really vital thing has been 
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said, or that if this is all that is to be said the favorable 
judgments of the author are hardly justified. 

It could not have occurred to any critic of this volume 
that its scholarly and gracious author should take account 
of any other matters than those with which his book actu- 
ally deals, had he not himself defined his aim in the most 
radical terms. In his pretace Dr. Brown speaks these 
noble words: “I hold with growing conviction the thesis 
to which this book is devoted, namely, that it is vital to 
the future success of American Protestantism that we re- 
think our doctrine of the church We must de- 
termine what should be the function of the church in our 
democratic society and come to a definite understanding 
how the existing churches can see that this function is 
adequately discharged.” The book is yet to be written 
which will do what Dr. Brown states as the thesis of his 
volume. 

The whole movement of its author’s thought is within 
the premises and upon the presuppositions of ecclesiastical 
churchmanship. he publishers in announcing Dr 
Brown’s book say that “the men can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand who are as peculiarly qualified as 
Dr. Brown by interdenominational experience and breadth 
of general training to deal in a statesmanlike way with 
present conditions and chart the immediate future course 
of the church in America.” This statement is indisputably 
true if it is made to apply to the actual book Dr. Brown 
has produced. But it does not seem at all true when 
applied to the production of a book that will “rethink 
the doctrine of the church.” Indeed the very qualifica- 
tions urged by the publishers as to the unique fitness o1 
Dr. Brown for such a task are in a sense disqualifications. 
le is one of the most useful churchmen in America: one 
of the most besought for counsel; one of the most re 
sponsible committeemen in the high places from whence 
proceed the directing decisions of denominational activi- 
ties. One wonders if he is not too gravely burdened with 
the practicalities of church life to rethink the doctrine of 
the church. He is not only richly informed through, 
many and varied relationships as to the actual processes of 
current church life, but he is morally and honorably re- 
sponsible to the very institutional concerns with which he 
is implicit. The status quo inevitably weaves itself into 
the very conscience of any man who accepts service under 
it in the degree in which Dr. Brown’s generous nature has 
prompted him to do. It becomes most difficult then for 
him to rethink the premises and presuppositions out of 
which grow the practical responsibilities which he has 
assumed. This, it is needless to say, is no reflection on 
Dr. Brown. It is a judgment of praise and admiration. 
But it explains the limitation which his present book 
reveals. The same principle explains why so many pro- 
phetic souls cease to be prophets when they become secre- 
taries or bishops or ecclesiastical committeemen. I nstitu- 
tional responsibility and the function of rethinking our 
conventional procedures do not easily go together. 

The church as we have it is the product of two factors, 
one an a priori conception of an assumed model authorized 
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to the demands of concrete social situations. The idea of 
a scriptural model is being generally and rapidly aban- 
doned, and the social order has undergone such radical 
changes in the past two generations as to make ours essen- 
tially a new world. Many of the traditional activities of 
the church have been differentiated one by one from its 
total historic function and have found other ways of ful- 
filling themselves in human life. Nothing is more obvious 
than that the church needs to be reconceived in the light 
of the greater thing we now know Christianity to be, and 
in the light of the actual needs of our social order. This 
may prove to be a most disturbing undertaking. It 1s 
hardly likely that its effect would be less than revolution- 
ary in view of the revolution through which our intellec- 
tual and social life is passing. 

\nd this suggests that the very first requisits to a 
really adequate rethinking of the church is the abandon- 
ment, in method at least, of the presupposition that the 
church of the future must necessarily be a gradual, a 
very gradual, development of the church as we find it to- 
day. This is the historian’s and the sociologist’s fallacy. 
These scientists are ever falling into the pit of using post- 
mortem analyses of past events as plaster castes for living 
processes. Our scholars who rest under the influence ot 
this fallacy are inhibited from telling us all the truth 
about our institutions lest we should not be able to bear 
it, and something would blow up. This of course is just 
the difference between a scholar and a _ prophet—the 
prophet actually changes things. He draws into the 
process forces that are incalculable by science and after 
the explosion the scholar traces out the nice evolutionary 
character of the event! We believe Dr. Brown's mind 
is arrested at the boundary of the ecclesiastical status quo 
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by this scholarly inhibition. He wants to think freely 
and originally, but he rests under the restraint of this 
academic mood and takes the conventional churches with 
their conventional ways and their timid movements toward 
adjustment and reform as the only given factor with which 


reconstruction of the Christian institution may begin. 


The problem of the social function of the church is 
an illustration of this inadequacy in Dr. Brown's rethink- 
ing of the church. The acceptance of the social gospel 
is, in our judgment, destined to transform the church 
from foundation to steeple. Yet though the author of 
“The Church in America” is, as we all know, one of our 
most convinced teachers of the social interpretation of 
Christianity, his book seems strangely casual and unaware 
of the significance for the church of this interpretation. 
The great problem upon which we are asking our teachers 
to give us light today is how the church, as a church, can 
function with its social gospel in the social order. We 
believe a rethinking of the doctrine of the church makes 
a demand upon the constructive imagination of the think- 
er to rise above our ecclesiastical parties and the very 
categories in which their contentions are defined and pro- 
ject in the understandable language of sociology or comman 
sense some hint of a picture of a church that can function 
socially. By functioning socially we do not mean to 
perform certain social functions, but to exist as inher- 


in the scriptures, the other a practical reaction in history ently a social thing, organically and vitally social, not 
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merely now and then adopting a social role. This is the 
most challenging task which our new insight into the 
gospel lays upon modern Christian scholarship. It 1s 
doubtful that the model of such a church exists in the 
catalogue of conventional churches. To conceive it there 
will be required a higher order of imagination than that 
which goes with timid pseudo-evolutionary presupposi- 
tions. Probably only a soul aflame with “glorious impa- 
tience” can give it to us. 

There are other vital aspects of the church in America 
which cannot escape reconsideration. One of these is the 
relative importance of the community as compared to the 
whole overhead system of connexionalism. Another is 
the validity of the missionary enterprise as now conducted. 
Another is the enormous problem of universalizing a re- 
ligion that has been cast in the mould of an all but exclu- 
sively bourgeois population. Another is the problem of 
our denominationalism, which Professor Brown treats, 
but in too conventional a fashion to call it rethinking. 
Another is the almost appalling problem of the church 
and youth which can hardly be thought about without 
starting the mind of the thinker in an irresistible revolution- 
ary direction. Professor Brown treats this problem only 
in the conventional way as a problem of religious educa- 
tion. Another is the problem of war—concretely, the 
problem of what the great war did to the church. Dr. 
Brown’s chapter headings on this subject fascinated us. 
3ut when we found that he could treat the effects of the 
war on the churches with so comfortable a penitence we 
confess to profound disappointment. A final problem 
with which a rethinking of the church must deal is that 
of building it out of men and women who have religious 
convictions, real convictions—not slogans, not creeds, not 
dogmas, not traditions, but vital convictions that are rele- 
vant to the mighty business in hand and that are held with 
the grip of the martyrs. These are just a few of the 
aspects of institutional religion that ought to be faced in 
any attempt to rethink the doctrine of the church. The 
forces of the great world in which the church eternal is 
placed are operating to produce a new structure which will 
perform the age-old function which the old churches no 
longer can perform. Our thinkers should anticipate the 
process and direct it—and hasten it. 


Is There Any “East’’? 


S there any such entity as “the east?” Both in the lands 
of the west and of the east there are many who lay it 
down as an axiom that there is a spiritual reality 

which they call “the east.” It is not of a geographical or 
even a racial fact they speak, but of a spiritual. The posi- 
tion is not argued; it is assumed. Rabindranath Tagore 
always has in his mind a standing contrast between the 
two spiritual facts. In close touch with his Bengal school 
he is planning an institution, expressly designed to bring 
into close touch “the east” and “the west.” There he 
will build a university in a spirit of mutual fellowship and 
goodwill between the two. He does not say between the 
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western nations, and Bengal or even India, but between 
the west and the east. India is to lead the way—of that 
he has no doubt—to a new fellowship of the two great 
divisions of the human family. But he admits that the 
east has not yet come to itself. There is nowhere a centre 
for all the eastern cultures. There is India, the far east, 
Islam, Japan,—they are in reality a potential unity. He 
claims it is his task to help toward the expression of that 
unity in a visible centre. 

Students who come to America and Europe from Asia 
find the diverse intellectual and spiritual ideas of the west 
concentrated in every university. They meet with the 
occidental mind, but there is no such place where the mind 
of Asia can be studied, and Tagore is bent upon the 
provision for such a place. 

Just as the vision has come to many in Japan, leading 
the east in its political and military schemes, so the vision 
has come to Tagore and other Indians of their own country 
interpreting the spirit of the east. But is the claim jus- 
tified? When the nations of the east are brought under 
review, can the Chinese outlook be considered one with 
the Indian? Would young China, now in the first flush 
of its renaissance, accept Tagore as its interpreter? When 
we speak of the mystic east, we cannot be speaking of 
China? Would Japan moreover accept from Bengal the 
definition of its ideals? When we speak of the dreamy 
east or the brooding east, we cannot be thinking of Japan. 
In other words, there is no single culture, but many cul- 
tures; there is no race at one stage of development, but 
many races at many stages. There may be some common 
measure of spiritual life within all such manifold races, but 
it is hard to define; and it still only exists in vague and 
shadowy outlines. Indeed when the scientific mind sur- 
veys the lands east of Suez, it is not the spiritual agree- 
ment that impresses it, but the amazing variety of life and 
faith and manners. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Edwyn Bevan has shown, that we 
should describe the contrast between certain races by 
the points of the compass. “It is true, of course, that 
the type of civilization which is denoted by the term 
‘western’ or ‘European’ is characteristic of Europe today, 
and that the Asiastic peoples, except in so far as they 
have assimilated elements from the west agree in the nega- 
tive quality of not possessing the peculiar marks of our 
modern civilization. That is undeniable. Why the terms 
seem to me unfortunate and misleading is that the con- 
trast we see today is not merely between peoples of differ- 
ent blood and habitation, but between peoples at different 
stages of development.” The man who travels towards 
the east is conscious everywhere of meeting with things 
strange to him; they are not occidental. He may be tempt- 
ed at once to define with a limited range of facts what 
makes these things to be one. They have a negative 
agreement, but what is the positive quality which they 
share? If in such a mood he listens to Rabindranath 
Tagore, he will learn that these lands share a certain 
spiritual insight. Others will add to that quiet assumption 
that Asia is spiritual, America materialistic. They will tell 
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the traveler that the thing which surprises him is “spirit- 
uality.” But is it? 

Bagdad, Calcutta, Rangoon, Canton, Tokyo—are all these 
cities different from other cities in the western lands be- 
cause of a common spirituality? They are clearly one 
in the fact that they are unlike London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin. But are they like each other in any agreement 
which can be defined? 

One writer, quoted by Mr. Bevan, on the ground that he 
found certain coolies in one part of India with no sense of 
natural beauty, at once proclaimed this to be an oriental 
characteristic! Would anyone be so foolish as to say 
this of the Japanese? If it were true of the Tamils—and 
even this may be doubted—it is clearly false of the 
Japanese. 

On the other hand certain from the “eastern” side 
calmly claim Wordsworth as one of their own. Tagore 
says that the Wordsworthian love of nature must have 
come from the east. Mr. Noguchi, the Japanese poet, 
claims Wordsworth as the first eastern in English literature. 
Such claims reveai at once the futility of these vague 
abstractions, “east” and “west.”’ Wordsworth was most 
clearly not a pantheist in the sense in which an Indian 
thinks of pantheism; he had much indebtedness to Plato, 
none to the east, so far as we know;; his themes are neither 
eastern nor western, but universal. No one would ever 
have claimed him as an “oriental” but for the fatal domina- 
tion of a theory which sets out to unite under one spiritual 
definition a vast medley of races at many stages of develop- 
ment, with many variations, due to climafe and the iter- 
action of races, with many faiths and, with many systems 
of government. _ 

The India of Tagore we must take into account and 
not forget the gifts which it holds for the world. No 
less we must remember Young China, and the land of 
the Samurai. We may group all the races and religions 
of the east together, if we like; and we find the essence 
which they share in some attitude of soul. But would it 
not be wiser as well as more scientific to take the separate 
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Faith and Science 


F AITH has no quarrel with science: she foreknows 
The truths which science grudgingly bestows. 
Believing David sang that God is one 

Ere science found one law in earth and sun. 

Faith knows no hindering bonds, she leaps to seize 
The truth which science doubts; the harmonies 
That men of science learned from age-long thought 
Were first revealed to hearts untrained, untaught, 
But reverent. Let faith from science learn 
Enduring patience ; nor let science spurn 

The gift of faith, a never-failing love; 

Thus, each supporting each, the two shall prove 

The final truth of life, that God the Soul 

Through perfect law seeks perfect beauty’s goal. 
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strands and see them in their individual distinctness and 
beauty? The hope of the world does not lie in the erec- 
tion of a lofty barrier between “‘east’’ and “west”; but in 
a “republic of the spirit” into which the various races of 
east and west, each with its powers fulfilled, shall bring 
their own gains and glories. It is because this supreme 
cause is hindered by assumptions, such as those which 
postulate spiritual barriers between one arena and another, 
that it is well for us to pause and reexamine our terms. 


Leadership 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AND Keturah we went unto the Orchestra. And | 
| counted the Musicians that were upon the Platform. 

And there were Sixteen First Violinists, and Sixteen 
who played the Second Violin, and others who played upon 
Violas and Violincellos and Double Bass Viols. And be- 
side these were Flutes and Oboes and Instruments of 
Brass, and many more. And the whole number of them 
was Ninety and Six. And in the back row was a man 
who was Boss of an Whole Show, such as it was. For he 
had Three Kettle Drums, and a Snare Drum, and a Big 
Bass Drum, and a Pair of Cymbals, and a Contraption 
with Bells and Triangles and Metal Bars and other In- 
struments of Percussion. 

Now, in my boyhood I knew no such man, for the 
shows which I attended were in a Little Town, and I lived 
on Main Street, hard by the Town Pump, where my Father 
had his Office. For he was a Physician, and a Good Man. 
But when John Clink’s band went down Main Street, 
there was I, following along after the man who played the 
Bass Drum. For I verily thought within myself that the 
man who made so much Noise must be of Great Conse- 
quence. And if there had been in John Clink’s Band a 
drummer such as he who is in the Orchestra, then verily 
1 had thought him a Very Great Man. 

But I considered as I sat with Keturah that the man 
with the Traps is not the leader of the Orchestra, nor yet 
the man who Tortureth the Tuba, nor the ma_. who work- 
eth his arm like a Pump Handle on the Slide Trombone. 
Yea, the man who leadeth the Orchestra maketh no noise 
at all. He standeth upon a Small Box, the half of a Cubit 
in height, and he holdeth in his right hand a small stick, 
and he waveth his arms, and the Musicians play when he 
pointeth his finger at them, and keep silent when he show- 
eth them where, and they peep not save as he directeth. 
And yet unto the unlightened, it would seem that he Cut- 
teth Very Little Ice. 

Now I though of this, and how men mistake concerning 
it. For they think that the way to leadership is the Mak- 
ing of a Great Noise. But the Drummer Leadeth not the 
Band, neither doth any man who playeth the instruments 
that make Noise. 

For I am very sure that there are some men who, if 
they understood this Mystery, would modify their method. 

For I have seen Great Pretense of Power, and Much 
Noise of Authority among the feeble, but men of Power 
are Modest. 
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Can We Still Believe in the 
Holy Spirit? 


By W. R. Matthews 


66 believe in the holy ghost.” That is an integral part 
| of the creed of Christendom, and it is not only so, 
but we find that in the creative period of Chris- 
tianity, which is represented for us in the New Testa- 
ment, the idea of the spirit is extremely prominent. The 
New Testament dispensation is the outpouring of the 
spirit ; the church of Christ is represented as the sphere of 
the spirit; and Christians are pre-eminently those who 
are led by the spirit of God. 

It is clear, then, that the idea of the spirit is an integral 
part of our common Christianity. But the idea of the 
spirit is also part of the general religious history of man- 
kind. If we extend our notice beyond our own religion of 
Christianity we find that wherever the religious conscious- 
ness has been developed there has been an idea analagous 
to the idea of the spirit. The religious experience in its 
crudest form, as well as in its more refined form, has 
always consisted of an experience of a life beyond the 
individual. This appears of course in many crude and 
superstitious forms. For example, one common phenome- 
non of savage and barbarous religions is that great value 
is attached to ecstatic states of mind, in which the sub- 
ject seems to be lifted out of his normal life and taken 
up into some impersonal or larger movement of life or 
mind. It is this, I think, which explains what is so re- 
markable a fact, that in many religions we find artificial 
means are resorted to, to induce a state of ecstacy. So in 
many religions we have the use of sacred intoxicants to 
produce in the religious worshipper this experience of 
being lifted out of his ordinary and normal self. 


IN ALL RELIGIONS 

selief in the spirit, then, is not only an integral part of 
Christianity, but in some form or other it is a common 
phenomenon of religion. The development of Christian 
theology, however, in the past has not, I think, turned to 
any great extent upon the idea of the holy spirit. If 
we look at the histories of the Christian faith and its 
formulations in official doctrines and dogmas, we find that 
in the early centuries men’s thoughts and controversies 
centred around the question of the person of Christ. In 
the first three or four centuries of our era that was the 
central thought around which men’s intellectual formula- 
tions of religion grew. Thus we have intense pre-occupa- 
tion with the idea of incarnation, the being of God, the 
doctrine of the trinity; and in the second great punishing 
time of theology, in the period of the reformation, it was 
not primarily and explicitly the idea of the spirit that was 
in question. The reformers and the counter-reformers 
were primarily interested in what is meant by salvation, and 
their doctrines and systems of doctrine are primarily con- 
cerned with the meaning of salvation, justification, predes- 
tination. 


Today, as it seems to me, we are in another creative 
period of Christian theology, and it seems very likely that 
the point which we shall have to concentrate our thoughts 
upon is that which is our subject this morning—to develop 
the neglected idea of the spirit; because it is in accordance 
with our modern attitude that we should start, not as older 
theologians started, from the idea of God in himself, but 
that we should start from the divine in human experience. 
That means to start with the spirit. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUD! 

What reasons are there in modern thought for this 
change of attitude, and the greater importance of the 
doctrine of the holy spirit for us than it seemed to have for 
our forefathers; and what also are the implications, or 
some of the implications, of the doctrine of the spirit? 
First of all, the reasons in modern thought for the im- 
portance of the idea of the holy spirit. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has said that the idea of the fatherhood of God is of no 
value to him, that he attaches no importance to the idea 
of incarnation, but that the one element in the Christian 
creed in which he profoundly believes is the fellowship of 
the Spirit. Now in this, as in so many other things, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw seems to be a faithful reflector of the trend 
of thought at the present moment; and I think there are 
two philosophical movements which have contributed to 
this position. The first of these is what I think we may 
venture to call the breakdown of materialism and allied 
ways of looking at the world. By materialism and natural- 
ism I mean any theory of the universe which tries to ex- 
plain the higher by the lower, which finds in such things as 
matter and motion the true reality, and sees in mind and 
spirit and moral consciousness and religious consciousness 
some strange and possibly inexplicable reflection of the 
convolutions of matter in motion. Now all that way of 
looking at the universe seems, I think we may say, to have 
passed away from serious consideration. 

It is becoming clear that any attempt to deduce the 
higher from the lower is doomed to failure; that to find 
the mental and the spiritual in that which is not mental 
and spiritual is an attempt which can never succeed. It is 
true that at this moment there are distiguished thinkers 
who are attempting to put much the same point of view 
in rather a different way. For instance, that very great 
philosopher Professor Alexander, of Manchester, has de- 
veloped a scheme of philosophy in which the place which 
used to be occupied by matter and motion is taken by some 
substance or stuff which he calls by the hyphenated name, 
Space-time. It would take me far out of my course to at- 
tempt to deal with this interesting speculation, but I think 
that anyone who takes the trouble to go through the two 
large volumes in which Professor Alexander has expound- 
ed his theory will come to the conclusion at the end that 
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whether you say space-time or matter makes very little 
difference ; that to say that matter contains the potentiality 
of all life and of mind is just as illuminating as to say that 
Space-time contains the potentiality of all life and all 
mind. The materialistic and naturalistic view of the world, 
then I repeat, seems to have broken down, and that is one 
of the factors which make for the conception of reality 
as spirit. 
MIND A SOCIAL THING 

The second influence is, I think, the break-down of a 
purely individualist conception of mind. It has been a vice 
of philosophers, and perhaps specially of English philoso- 
phers, when they have spoken of mind to mean by that 
purely and simply the mind of the individual—your mind 
and my mind. Even our great idealist, Bishop Berkeley, is 
perhaps guilty to some extent of this error. But it has 
become clearer that we can never satisfactorily deal with 
mind if we suppose that all individual minds are isolated 
from one another, like marbles, that they are entirely 
without any common elements; that, in fact, the purely 
individual conception of mind will not in the long run 
work. This is not due simply to speculations of philoso- 
phers. Psychology itself has led us in the same direction, 
with its discovery of the possibility of the apparently direct 
influence of one mind upon another, in such phenomena as 
telepathy. The solitary, the exclusive mind, has begun 
to vanish from the thoughts of people who are alive to the 
direction in which knowledge is going. 

If the materialistic view of the world is untenable in all 
its forms, and if the purely individualist conception ot 
mind is untenable, we seem to be led inevitably to a con- 
ception of the world as in some way or other a process 
of the self-realization of spirit. This is in many different 
ways the general thought which is being expressed by the 
most remarkable thinkers of our time. I say it has 
many different disguises. For instance, in the great French 
philosopher Bergson it appears as the conception of reality 
as a life-impulse. In the great contemporary Italian 
philosophers, Croce and Gentile, we find an emphasis 
rather upon spirit, mind, consciousness, than life. But in 
essence it seems there is a common idea in both these 
ways of thought. The universe is not primarily material ; 
the universe is not a collection of independent minds or 
persons; at the root, for both these types of thought it is 
one universal movement which is life or spirit or mind. 


LIKE AND UNLIKE 

Now it is clear that there is a close connection between 
the Christian idea of spirit and the way in which modern 
philosophy is tending; but I do not wish for one momeni 
to claim that the two are identical with one another. Far 
from it; for it seems to me that there are two clear differ- 
ences beween the theory which is put forward by such 
thinkers as Groce, Gentile, and Bergson and the Christian 
conception of the holy spirit. Let me say what I think 
these two ideas are. First, the idea of spirit which is repre- 
sented in much modern philosophy is a purely immanent 
one; that is to say, these thinkers can attach, as Bernard 
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Shaw says, no meaning to the idea of a God the Father 
who is not in some way implicated and immanent in the 
world. The Father and the Son, the two persons of the 
trinity, are so to speak swallowed up in the third, in the 
idea of spirit. Now that can never be the Christian con- 
ception of spirit. For the Christian conception of spirit 
is, and I think always must be, the idea of spirit proceeding 
forth from the transcendent and eternal fount of deity. 
I would claim, though it would take too long to substantiate 
this claim, that the Christian idea of spirit in this respect 
will be found to be nearer the truth than that of these 
distinguished thinkers. For if the spirit is purely imma- 
nent, if deity is to be found only as immanent in the world, 
where shall we find eternal values? How are you to base 
the eternal values of morality if the only meaning you can 
give to deity is that of an immanent life-force or movement 
of mind? There must surely be some eternal Mind which 
does not go through the process of change, in which the 
eternal values may eternally be. 

The second point of difference seems to me to be that 
in these modern spiritual philosophies we are strangely 
put to it to find where the element of opposition comes in. 
If you look at the world as a common-sensed person it does 
seem fairly clear that there is a thorough-going dualism 
about it. Matter and spirit stand over against one another. 
Matter may be made the instrument of spirit, but it may 
also be the opponent, the obstacle, of spirit; and good and 
evil stand over against one another. The Christian con- 
ception of spirit has been surely always: The spirit strives 
with man; the spirit is striving to express itself against 
opposition and recalcitrancy. These spiritual philosophers 
have had great difficulty in explaining to us how the worid 
appears to consist of matter and spirit, where this almost 
ineradicable dualism of the world can possibly come from. 


FACTS OF LIFE 


Christianity, with its doctrine of the spirit, does not, | 
confess, give us such a water-tight intellectual system of the 
universe as some philosophers have been able to do, but it 
does seem to be closer to the facts of life. If we look at 
the world we can hardly doubt that it is up to a point the 
expression of reason. Wherever we take reality we find 
it is intelligible; it answers to our expectation that it will 
be able to be understood; there is reason in it. Yes, but 
when we look at the world also we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the world is the expression of reason but of 
reason baffled, reason coming short of what it would aim to 
be; man not living up to what he would be if he were a 
completely rational and intelligible being. The Christian 
doctrine of the spirit speaks of the spirit striving with 
man, striving to reach expression in this world; and, as I 
say, in this respect it is nearer to the facts of life as they 
present themselves to our experience. The task for the 
present, as I think, is that we should develop a Christian 
philosophy carrying out this conception of the spirit and 
showing that it has more to say for itself than the purely 
immanent philosophies with which I have been dealing. 

IT must now conclude by drawing attention to what seem 
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to be two important implications of our belief in the Holy 
Spirit. The Christian believes, not in spirit, but in holy 
spirit; and what do we mean by holy spirit? We mean 
It is surely as 
necessary now as it was in St. Paul’s day that we should 
try the spirits, whother they indeed be holy spirits or not. 
It is not the case that every one who feels to be inspired is 


surely the spirit of truth and goodness. 


really inspired, that every one who feels lifted out of his 
individuality is lifted out by the Spirit of God. If the 
spirit is holy spirit it will be most clearly present in the 
We 
shall find it most certainly where conscience, devotion, 


highest ranges of mental life and not in the lowest. 


truth, righteousness, and beauty are found. 
One 
who believes in holy spirit must surely believe that there 


The second implication seems to me to be this. 


is a deeper insight possible for man than has ever yet 
heen achieved. If we will trust to the spirit of truth and 
righteousness we shall be carried on to new insight into 


God and His world. The people called modernists, I sup- 
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pose, are the people who do believe in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, who have sufficient faith to hold that truth 
and insight cannot in the long run lead them away from 
the mind of Christ; and they feel that new knowledge is 
not to be grudgingly reckoned with as something which is 
to be somehow fitted into our traditional creeds, but some- 
thing which is to be eagerly welcomed, because if it is true 
it is the teaching of the divine spirit. Those who are learn- 
ing are just the people who are liable to make mistakes. We 
learn partly by making mistakes. Modernists who trust 
in the leading of the holy spirit of truth and righteousness 
will doubtless make many mistakes, but the need of the 
present is surely that we should not be anxious to point out 
what seem to be the mistakes of our brothers, but should 
all, each of us, whatever our attitude towards the Christian 
faith may be, whatever our party in the church, that we 
should all be prepared to say in sincerity: Peace be with all 
those who love the Lord Jesus and are striving to walk in 
the spirit of truth and righteousness. 


The Commercial Motive and the 
Mind of Christ 


By Kirby Page 


IDERN The 
chief incentive of the vast majority of business 


business is based on self-interest. 


men is the desire for private gain or personal 


ower. It is generally assumed that their initiative and 
efficiency would be destroyed if the possibility of large 
nancial rewards were removed. In this regard business 
en are supposed to be different from judges, nurses, 


teachers, ministers and missionaries. Self-interest as the 


asis OO! 


modern business receives the approval of many 


Christian people—laymen and clergy. One of the best 
known religious leaders in the United States recently de- 
lared: “If exceptionally able business men were not per- 
mitted to retain the surplus in question, they would not 
exert themselves sufficiently to produce it.” 

While business men are often excused for being selfish 
in the gaining of wealth, they are exhorted by churchmen 
to be unselfish in the spending of money. It is true, how- 
ever, that if a Christian business man gives one-tenth or 
one-half of his income to the work of the Lord, he is rarely 
condemned by his minister or fellow-churchmen for living 
in luxury and ease. It is assumed that he is entitled to 
a higher standard of life than would be regarded as appro- 
priate for a minister or missionary. In this land of ours 
where one-half of all the heads of families are unable to 
earn an annual income of $1,500 and where one family in 
ten is living in poverty or on the border of destitution—to 
say nothing of a world in which hundreds of millions of 
sons and daughters of a common Father are denied even 
the bare necessities of decent living—it is not usually re- 


garded as a cause for reproach that thousands of Christian 


families should spend far beyend $10,000 per year upon 
themselves. Indeed, multitudes of these very people are 
serving as influential officers in the various churches. 

it would, of course, be grossly untrue to say that all 
Christian business men are dominated by their desire for 
personal gain or are living in luxury. Many business men 
are unselfishly devoting their time and energy in serving 
their fellows and are living the same sacrificial life which 
It is to 


that such men are relatively rare. 


is expected of the missionary. be feared, however, 
lt seems unquestionable 
that the vast proportion of business men are dominated by 
self-interest. It should be remembered, moreover, that the 
United States is nominally a Christian nation, with more 
than 42,000,000 communicants of the various churches. It 
would seem, therefore, that the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
would be the proper standard for testing business prac- 
tices. 


THE MIND OI 


JESI Ss 


If we consider first the actions of Jesus, we find that 
his whole public career was one of unselfish service on 
behalf of others. His days were spent in ministering to 
the needs of the people—physical, mental and spiritual! 
He said of himself that he “came not to be ministered unto. 
but to minister.” His own comfort and welfare were sub- 
ordinated to his concern for others. 


part in the choices of Jesus. 


Self-interest played no 


An examination of the teachings of Jesus reveals clearly 
that he expected his followers to be guided by the same 


principles which dominated him. “Follow me” is his sum- 
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mons. It was not to a life of ease and self-indulgence that 
Jesus called men. Just as he foresaw his own crucifixion, 
he warned his disciples that they would be persecuted. “Be- 
hold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves 
They will deliver you up to councils, and in their 
synagogues they will scourge you A disciple is 
not above his teacher, nor a servant above his Lord 
Be not afraid of them that kill the body.” 


: AGAINST SELF-SEEKING 

Jesus often warned his followers against self-seeking and 
anxiety for material possessions. “And he said unto them, 
take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness ; for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth Lay not up for yourself 
treasures upon the earth where moth and rust consume, 
and where thieves break through and steal Verily 
I say unto you, it is hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven No man can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the one, and love the other, 
or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. Ye 
Therefore I say unto 
you, Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness and all these things shall be added 


cannot serve God and mammon. 


unto you.” 

Just as Jesus subordinated his own personal comfort 
to the higher task of serving his fellows, so he taught the 
supremacy of love and service. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you Ye know that the 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority over them. Not so shall it be among 
you; but whosoever would become great among you 
shall be your servant.” 

Just as the cross is the culmination of Jesus’ life of 
self-sacrifice, he calls his followers to this same life of self- 
denial. “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake, and the gospel’s shall save it. 
For what doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life?” A study of the record would seem to 
make it impossible to reach any other conclusion than that 
loyalty to Jesus means a life of self-denial for his follow- 
ers. Selfish ambitions are absolutely incompatible with 
the spirit of Jesus. 


DUAL STANDARDS 

Thus we find a strange contradiction in the United 
States today. A large proportion of the population are 
professed followers of a Master who lived and taught a life 
of self-denial and service for the common good, while the 
vast majority of these same followers defend and practice 
business policies based upon self-interest. They profess to 
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believe in self-sacrifice, while in business they are governed 
by self-interest. This is only another illustration of the di- 
vorce between religion and conduct. Throughout the cen- 
turies men have sought to be religious in sections—in 
special phases of their lives and on special days. Certain 
lines of activity have been regarded as beyond the realm -‘ 
religion. 

A conspicuous illustration of this divorce between re- 
ligion and life is found in the conception of the state which 
has prevailed for many centuries. For several hundred 
years the belief has prevailed that nations are not to be 
expected to follow Christian ethics in their dealings with 
each other. Four hundred years ago, Machiavelli, himself 
a devout believer in the Christian religion, taught that 
Christian principles are not applicable in dealings between 
nations. He boldly proclaimed a doctrine of violence and 
treachery between nations. John Morley in his Romanes 
lecture said of Machiavelli: “The fundamental princi- 
ple from which he silently started, without any doubt or 
misgiving as to its soundness, was that the application of 
moral standards to this business, is as little to the point as 
it would be in the navigation of a ship.” 

GREATEST CATASTROPHE IN HISTORY 

The present generation has witnessed the greatest catas- 
trophe in history as a result of the divorce of Christian 
principles from international relations. In Germany this 
separation seems to have been most complete. For decades 
prior to the Great War it was taught in Germany that the 
state is supreme and is bound by no morals save necessity. 
“In short,” said the chancellor of a leading university, “the 
entire chapter of the duties of love, which is the chief 
doctrine of the moral law, has no application to the con- 
duct of the state. A nation depends, not upon the love 
of other, but upon the love of self.” In the same tone is 
the testimony of a prominent religious leader: “Hence we 
do not consult Jesus when we are concerned with things 
which belong to the domain of the construction of the 
state and of political economy.” 


In like manner there has been a divorce between Chris- 
tian principles and modern business. A dual standard has 
been erected for the Christian man in business. As an 
individual he is expected to be unselfish and sacrificial, 
while in his commercial relations he is expected to follow 
the law of self-interest. It seems unquestionable that the 
vast majority of business men, including many of those 
who are professed Christians, are making little or no 
effort to conduct their business on a basis of Jesus’ gospel 
of love and self-denial. They regard even the talk of such 
an application of Christian principles as visionary and uto- 
pian. 

The ultimate result of this divorce between religion and 
business is as certain to be disastrous as has been the 
divorce between religion and international relations. Seven- 
ty years ago the great preacher, Robertson of Brighton, 
uttered a solemn warning: “Brethren, that which is built 
on selfishness cannot stand. The system of personal in- 
terest must be shivered into stone. Theerfore, we who 


have observed the ways of God in the past, are waiting 
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in quiet but awful expectation until he shall confound this 
system as he has confounded those which have gone 
before. And it may be effected by convulsions more terri- 
ble and more bloody than the world has yet seen.” 

Many similar warnings are being sounded today. In a 
recent issue of the Yale Review, John Galsworthy said: 
“If we begin again these crazy competitions, without regard 
for beauty or the dignity of human life, we shall live to 
see ten million perish for every million perished in this 
war.” Professor Santayana recently expressed the opinion 
that “civilization is perhaps approaching one of those 
long winters that overtakes it from time to time.” Pro- 
fessor L. T. Hobhouse recently said: “The question of 
the survival of civilization, month by month becomes more 
doubtful and more urgent.” 

Some months ago a group of eminent English leaders, 
including Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal ; 
Dr. A. E. Garvie and Dr. W. B. Selbie, issued a manifesto, 
in which this note was sounded: “Civilization itself seems 
tc be on the wane . . . the nations are filled with distrust 
and antipathy for each other, the classes have rarely been 
so antagonistic, while the relation of individual to individ- 
ual has seldom been so frankly selfish. . . . It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the world has taken the wrong 
turn, which if persisted in, may lead to the destruction of 
civilization.” 

Self-interest as a basis of modern business has stimu- 
lated the exploitation of the natural resources of the earth 
and the accumulation of greater riches than were possessed 
by any previous generation. But it has also been the chief 
cause of the strife and warfare which is now destroying 
the efficiency of industry and threatening the very exist- 
ence of civilization itself. Only the blind can fail to see 
that a continuation of widespread strife will lead to cer- 
tain disaster. And yet there has always been a tendency 
for men to be unconscious of impending danger. The out- 
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break of war in 1914 came as a startling surprise to prac- 
tically the whole of Europe and no man foresaw the ex- 
tent and duration of the holocaust. The question once 
asked of his hearers by Jesus is appropriate for the people 
of this generation: “Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times ?” 


A CRITICAL SITUATION 


That the existing situation is critical is obvious. The 
way out is not so evident. The present writer has no pana- 
cea which will cure all our ills. Our diseases are deep 
rooted and surface remedies are wholly inadequate. Even 
an outline of the various solutions which are now being 
proposed require many pages. The purpose of the present 
article has been to lay bare in some measure the nature of 
our difficulty and to stimulate others to join in the search 
for and application of adequate solutions. 

In conclusion, the present writer desires to offer five 
suggestions which he believes should be included in the 
program of every person who is eager to have a share in 
raising the standard of business ethics: 

1. He should take Jesus seriously, accepting his prin- 
ciples as the standard by which all phases of life are to 
be tested. 

2. He should seek diligently to ascertain the actual facts 
concerning industrial problems, rather than to depend upon 
biased propaganda, and should endeavor to keep an open 
mind in the evaluation of proposed solutions. 

3. He should regard business as a profession, a means 
of helping his fellowmen to enjoy more abundant life, 
rather than primarily as a source of personal profit. 

4. He should avoid luxury and ease, choosing rather a 
life of simplicity and unselfish service. 

5. He should withdraw his sanction from the doctrine 
of self-interest and should seek in every possible way to 
substitute fellowship and cooperation for selfishness and 
strife in modern business. 


The Moral Causes of a 


Divided 


Church 


By John Wright Buckham 


N seaching for the causes of whatever in human rela- 
tions is not as it should be, one is pretty sure to come 
at last to a moral root. Something has gone wrong 

morally. There may be many conspiring causes, many 
respects in which untoward circumstances have lent them- 
selves to create situations in which trouble and misunder- 
standing and division seem bound to have arisen; yet, 
when all has been said, it usually appears that the chief 
‘ause of wrong situations has been moral. That is the 
fatal factor. 

It is not otherwise in the disruption of the Christian 

church. From one point of view it seems to have been 
almost inevitable. When one considers all the difficulties 


the church had to meet, all the diversities and weaknesses 
of human nature to be overcome, all the adaptations to be 
made, was not division unavoidable? It might seem so. 
The rocks in the channel were many. Yet they might 
have been passed successfully. The church, had she had 
a sufficient portion of the mind of Christ, might have 
provided for diversity in unity and ‘avoided dissension and 
division. Had she been true to her high calling and to 
the spirit of Jesus, all would have been well. But she failed 
to measure up to that ideal, and the consequences are 
before us. Yet we must not judge her too harshly as we 
search for the “roots of bitterness” (the phrase exactly 
fits the case) which, springing up, caused the loss of that 
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spirit of love and unity in which the early church began 
its career. 


I 

One of the earliest causes of strife, and a persistent root 
of bitterness is what we may call excessive intellectualism. 
Very early, very naturally, and very rightly, arose the 
tendency to interpret Christian experience intellectually. 
So far from being in itself divisive, this was essential to 
unity. Truth needs to be defined in order to meet attack 
and misinterpretation. The instinct for a theology was a 
right one. It produced, in the effort to meet error, the 
apostles creed or Roman Symbol, which has been of great 
service to the church universal. It constructed the great 
doctrinal treatises. But unfortunately this normal impulse 
passed over into an abnormal stage in which it generated 
controversy, strife, and at length division. The story ts 
familiar. It reached its climax in the great Christological 
controversy, beginning about the year 300 and lasting for 
over thre hundred vears. One of its fruits, was the Arian 
schism. Another was the condemnation of Nestorius by 
the council of Ephesus in 431 and the formation of the 
Nestorian church. In spite of the repeated efforts of Rome 
to absorb it, this ancient church remains isolate to this day. 
The separation of the eastern and western churches, while 
it was chiefly due to other causes, was in part also due to 
this. The course of Protestantism is lined with the wreck- 
ave it has produced, 

What was there wrong in all this Not the desire t 
interpret and defend Christian trut] Not the effort to 


reach a universal doctrinal consensus The wrona lay in 


hutting the doctrinal interest above the piri val. That was 
something more than a mistake. It was a moral defect, 


t practical disloyalty. It not only violated the teachings 


f Christ; it did despite to his spirit. It is singular that 
earnest men atic 


Doubt- 


the leaders in these great controversies 
true disciples of Christ.—did not recognize this. 
less the blindness was due in part to an honest zeal for the 
ruth, vet that does not excuse so serious a moral defection. 

It does not, however, become us to condemn these con- 
trovertialists, for their spirit has continued to our own 
day. But shall not one contend for his convictions? Yes; 
but to contend for one’s convictions is one thing and to 
ontend for one’s theories about his convictions is quite 
nother. When Christians were hailed before the magis- 
trate and commanded to renounce the name of Jesus 


When 


later they called synods and councils and tried to drive out 


and refused, they stood up for their convictions, 


those who disagreed with them, they fought for their 


theories. And Christ was crucified afresh 


I] 


\ second cause of division has been moral corruption 
and spiritual lethargy in the church. The representatives 
of the church have again and again become either immoral 
or unspiritual, or both—for the two usually go together. 
When this occurs, those who care for spiritual life and 
freedom must either rise in revolt or withdraw in despair. 
With no desire to form a new church, they may be forced 
to do so, for the sake of puritv and prevalence of the 
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gospel. This was the case at the time of the reformation, 
A time-serving Catholic hierarchy made separation a 
natural step if not a necessity. The action not only brought 
release and opportunity to the Protestants, but purification 
to the Roman Catholics. This is not saying that finai 
disruption might not possibly have been avoided; it is 
saying that the primary cause of the separation was moral. 
The blame for a divided western Christendom rests chiefly, 
not upon the schismatics, but upon those whose corruption 
had brought the church into a state in which division 
became a moral measure. 

The same cause, with others, led to the rise of Puritan- 
ism, of Quakerism and of Methodism. In the case of 
Quakerism and notably of Methodism it was not so much 
moral corruption as spiritual lethargy that caused the 
split. John Wesley had no desire to form a new sect. If 
the English clergy had been awake to the meaning of this 
visitation of the spirit, separation would never have oc- 
curred. It was the fault not of Wesley and his followers, 
that a new church was formed, but of a national church at 
that time too blind and too rigid to give the gospel free 
ourse. Despising prophesyings and quenching the spirit, 
it invited schism and loss. 

It is far from the truth to assert that it is those alone 
who have left the main body and gone out to form a new 
one that have caused the schisms in the church. Quite 
as frequently the static bodies who have refused liberty 
of thought and activity have been the real authors oi 
schism. There is a duty that is greater even than that of 
keeping peace. It is that of fealty to truth, loyalty to 
light. More than once it has been the “come-outer” who 
has saved the church from the state of decay in whic! 
unity is a mere mockery. If, as Tennyson sings, 

“He is the true conservative who lops the moldered branc 
he is also a true conservative who nurses the fresh out 
croppings of truth and life. 

There have been a number of other separations from 
the parent church, similarly justified, if not < -wanded 
The late Dr. George Lorimer of Boston, the emine — dap- 
tist pastor, in his Lowell lectures, “Christianity in the 
“How 


could the Universalists have acted otherwise than thev 


Nineteenth Century,” said of the Universalists : 
have? They were compelled either to remain silent and 
hide their convictions, or to create for themselves a free 
arena where these could be openly advocated.” If this is 
true of the Universalists it is true of others also. 


Il] 

A third root of bitterness and cause of disunion has 
been the spirit of domination, growing out of the love of 
power. In spite of Jesus’ warning word, “So it shall not 
b among you,” so it has been. The “power of the keys” 
has made the church, of whatever sect, too much of a 
jailer, and too little of an opener, of the kingdom of 
heaven. When the Roman pontiff assumed the throne 
of the Caesars as the vice-regent of Christ, there could not 
have been a more spectacular parody of the faith of the 
humble Nazarene. The history of the church is full of 
the deadly effects of the dominating spirit. Of the lengths 
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to which this abuse of power can go, the inquisition fur- 
nishes the sufficiently terrible and unforgettable lesson. The 
assumption of temporal power on the part of a spiritual 
body has been the bitter root of numberless alienations, 
secret and open. Together with moral corruption and 
doctrinal rigidity, this was the cause of the reformation 
division. Yet the Roman church has been by no means 
the only offender in this regard. What church has been 
entirely free from the spirit of domination? Has Luther- 
anism, or Calvinism? Has the church of England, with 
its acts of uniformity, escaped the temptation of power? 
“Upon this fatal rock of uniformity,” wrote Neale in his 
History of Puritanism, “was the peace of the church of 
England split.” And how can we exonerate our own 
New England Puritans from their dominating treatment 
of the Quakers and of Roger Williams? “In this ‘lording 
it over the heritage of God’ and thus overseeing by imposi- 
tion on the unwilling, and not consenting, most of the 
lasting sects which so mangle Christianity had their origin 
and continue to have their support,” wrote John Locke 
in his Third Letter for Toleration. 


IV 

A third subtle and disastrous foe of the peace of the 
church, closely allied to the former, is the spirit of persecu- 
tion growing out of reactionism and bondage to tradition. 
Bitter fruit and copious has this spirit borne. It shows it- 
self very early in the life of the church. Paul felt it keenly, 
and the epistle to the Galatians is his rebuke. It did not, 
however, get a firm footing in the church for several cen- 
turies. Vacondard in his history of the inquisition writes, 
“As late as the middle of the fourth century, and even later, 
all the fathers and ecclesiastical writers who discuss the 
question of toleration are opposed to the use of force.” 
Since that time many of the great free-born souls have had 
to meet this foe—some at fearful cost to themselves and 
the church. Which of the prophets has not been stoned by 
it? The list of its victims, including not only the innocent 
but the illustrious, is appalling. Among them, none speaks 
more eloquently than John Hus, who after five hundred 
years is so stirring the land of his labors today. In building 
the monuments to such martyr prophets, why not build that 
greatest and best of all monuments,—a repentant and re- 
united church? 

It is a long and dismal record of individuals, groups and 
bodies of Christians cut off from the main trunk of the 
church by the spirit of uncompromising traditionalism, 
ruthlessly maiming the church and leaving her poorer, 
weaker, less Christlike. There is something peculiarly 
subtle and deceptive in the assumed duty of suppressing 
heresy. The exercise of authority against supposed error 
seems to be obligatory; yet this is a delusion which Paul 
punctured in the fourteenth chapter of Romans, forcibly 
enough to be remembered. 


V 
There is another cause of disunion which should not 
he overlooked. I refer to the spirit of ultra-individualism 
—in some instances amounting to freakishness—which 
has prompted so many zealous Christians to some one idea, 
or practice, and magnify it at the expense of the common 
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body of truth. Woeful has been the lack on the part 
of such of moral and spiritual perspective. Such “sec- 
taries,” as they were once called, are not content until 
they have set up a banner and rallied to it all kindred 
discontents. Then they proceed to organize a new 
“Church.” Thus is built a house, founded not upon the 
rock, but upon a pebble, a grain of sand. Such denomina- 
tions are hardly more than freaks. America, in especial, 
has been the scene of this sectarianism. If every one who 
has an ism were entitled to found a church upon it, 
Christianity could only spell chaos. 


VI 

Such are some of the roots of bitterness that have 
troubled and divided the church of Christ. Nor are they 
as separate as might be indicated in this summary of 
them. Rather are they entangled and enmeshed,—and 
the worse for that. The havoc which they have wrought 
Not that all the dissensions and divisions 
of the church are due to these causes alone. Many right 
and true motives have entered into and mingled with these. 
But it is nevertheless the presence of these roots of bitter- 
ness that has been the deeper cause of the trouble. 

Such being the case, the time has clearly come for the 
church to uproot them. 


is incalculable. 


This duty is greatly enhanced by 
the clarity with which we can see, as those behind us could 
not see, the consequences of this disloyalty of division. 
It is 
encouraging to note how far these evils have been and are 
being reduced. 


Already the process of uprooting has commenced. 


Intellectualism is giving place to emphasis 
upon Christian experience. Immorality has become very 
rare among the clergy of any church. Spiritual apathy is 
far less common than formerly, or at least, less dense. 
The domineering spirit has largely died out of the Christian 
church, as she has seen her glory and authority taken from 
her. Heresy hunting is coming to be condemned as a 
No longer does even the Roman church cry 
with the same animosity as at the close of the council 
of Trent: “Anathema, to all heretics, anathema!” In 
Protestantism, heresy trials, in spite of some flagrant recent 
instances, are becoming more and more a thing of the 
past. 


barbarism. 


Vil 

The striking and significant fact at the present time 
is that practically all denominations founded upon a reason- 
able protest that is, for the sake of some principle or 
doctrine denied free utterance, have now won their cause, 
—although not always their contention. Their principle, 
in so far as it was true and right, has been taken up inte 
the thought and life of the church at large. The denomi- 
nations have now no sufficient reason for continuance, ex- 
cept in so far as they incorporate and preserve some cardi- 
nal principle or phase of life essential to the church uni- 
versal. The question how far the real chrism borne by 
each of the leading Christian bodies calls for the continued 
separate existence of that body is one which confronts the 
church with increasing insistence. 

No denomination can continue with a clear conscience 
which cannot justify its separate existence to itself and 


to the world, by good and sufficient reasons. 
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British Table Talk 


London, February 6, 1923. 

T has been a week of varying moods; the temperature has 
I gone up and down without much warning. It was good 

news to hear of a settlement with America. The City in 
this matter was too strong for those members of the govern- 
ment who wished to stand out for better terms. The finan- 
ciers, I believe, were all for a swift settlement on Mr. Bald 
win's terms. It cannot be said that we are ready to pay with 
cheerfulness what amounts to 35 million pounds a year, and 
after all there is some honor in the fact that we are the only 
allied nation, so far, to pay any part of its liability. There is 
au impression that this action will not lessen but increase our 
credit with the world. On the other hand there was almost a 
feeling of dismay when it was reported on the evidence of 
Le Temps that Premier Poincaire behind the back of his repre- 
sentatives at Lausanne had encouraged the Turks to hold out. 
Happily this cloud has passed over, but a few more suspicions 
like that would make a guif between France and England 
which would not be bridged easily. “We are back at Fashoda 
again,” people were saying. There is, of course, in France 
another reading of recent history. I am told that they have 
invented a verb, “to chanak,” after the name ot the famous 
area which we occupied last autumn. Presumably they look 
upon our individual action there as an act of disloyalty. But 
most of us refuse to believe that in order to bring us into line 
with their Ruhr policy the French are willing to sacrifice the 
hope of peace in the near east. 

* * . 


Tutankhamen Once More 


The Bishop of Chelmsford has raised the question which 
others are putting in private, how far ought we to disregard 
the fact that Tutankhamen’s tomb is a tomb, and therefore 
a sacred place to be treated reverently. It is pointed out that 
at the very time in which we are demanding that the Turks 
shall respect the tombs of our soldiers in Gallipoli, we are 
busy taking away tlie contents of a sacred tomb at Luxor. The 
answer given is that there are no people left to whom the tomb 
ef an Egyptian king has any sacred associations. Some would 
plainly make a closed season for tombs. They are sacred just 
so long as there are people who believe in the ritual and cere- 
mony of which they are part. It is difficult to begin any new 
treatment of the relics of antiquity. This is not the first monu- 
ment to the dead to be treated in this way. I am writing these 
words in the British Museum in which there are untold 
relics of antiquity once sacred. But there are certainly some 
troublesome questions to be asked. When, for example, does 
a tomb cease to be a tomb? These reasons for the 
popularity of this discovery have been offered me by friends: 
(i) the treasure-trove interest; all men love a story of hidden 
treasure as R. L. Stevenson and Edgar Allen Poe knew well; 
(2) the charm of wealth; the fact that here are treasures 
whose value runs into millions; (3) the fact that a plucky 
Englishman has his reward after years of toil; and (4) the 
historical imagination, latent and idle in many moderns, has 
been touched and made to awaken. 

** * 
The Literary Superintendent 
of the Bible Society 

My friend, the Rev. T. H. Darlow, is retiring in April from 
the service of the British and Foreign Bible Society. He will 
have the joy of knowing that his literary gifts of a rare 
quality have been given with rich profit to the society, which 
serves the best of books. Not only has he superintended the 
periodical literary work of the society. but he has edited along 
with Dr. H. F. Moule the “Historical Catalogue of Printed 
Editions of the Holy Scriptures.” This took twelve years to 





finish. It became at ence a standard book of reference, worthy 
to be ranked with the greatest in this kind. It is likely that 
if Mr. Darlow were to choose one work by which to be 
remembered in the Bible House. it is this catalogue. But all 
that he has done bears the mark of wide reading and of a 
teeling for style, not always manifest in the publications of 
religious societies. May he have many years of happy work 
in retirement! 
. . * 
The New Literary Superintendent 


The Rev. Edwin W. Smith has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Darlow. He has been a missionary in Central Africa, a chap- 
lain at the front, and an agent for the Bible society, in each 
of which offices he has approved himself to those who have 
had the means of knowing him. He is chiefly known to the 
world at large by his part in that remarkable book, “The 
Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia.” It is no exag- 
geration te say that this study by Mr. Smith and the late 
Captain A. M. Dale is one of the most scholarly studies ever 
made of a primitive people. Sir J. G. Frazer has said of it 
that it is “a book of the highest scientific value, one of the 
best and most thorough monographs ever published on a 
savage tribe.” A writer who can write a book like that, with 
its masterly grasp of detail, should be a tower of strength at 
the Bible House. It should be added that he belongs to the 
Primitive Methodist church. 

** * 
Lord Kinnaird 


The death of Lord Kinnaird removes from. us a man who 
filled many parts with honor. He was known in his youth as 
one of our best footballers, and he appeared in the field long 
past the usual age in which football is left behind. Once at 
least, when he was forty-eight years of age and adorned with 
a beard, he took the field with much of his old speed. We 
like a man all the better when we know that he has been a 
good sportsman. But he was more than that: the president of 
the Football association, he was also the president of the 
Y. M. C. A.; he was in his religious life an old-fashioned 
evangelical with the old-time “passion for souls,“ and with 
the devotion to philanthropy, which went with that passion. 
Once when a Bible was presented to all who had served forty 
years in the Shaftesbury society (the Ragged School union), 
Lord Kinnaird took his place in the queue with the rest. He 
belongs to the school to which Lord Shaftesbury belonged, 
and Quintin Hogg, with whom, I think, he was at Eton. 
Nobly-born, caring for all that was really manly in athletics 
and country-life, they were at the same time devout evangeli- 
cals, loving their Bible, their Sunday, and persevering with 
unflagging zeal in the service of mankind. A very noble type 
of Englishman! We could do with more of that strain. 

** @ 
An Allegory 


Here is a beautiful allegory which may encourage those who 
of Olive Schreiner in “Stories, Dreams, and Allegories.” “In 
listen for the pick-axes of tleir fellow-workers, from the pen 
a far-off world, God sent Two Spirits to work. The work he 
set them to do was to tunnel through a mountain. And they 
stood side by side and looked at it. And they began to work. 
They found that the place they had to work in was too 
narrow; their wings got interlocked. They saw they would 
never get through the mountain if they worked at it only from 
that one place. And one spirit said to the other: “You stay 
here; I will go and work from the other side.” And it flew 
away. And they worked on, each from his side of the moun- 
tain. And after years in the dark, each one heard the sound 
of the other’s axe, picking, and they knew they were getting 
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near—that the other was at work. But before mey got to tne 
center, these spirits’ sleep-time came; and God sent other 
spirits to take their work and place. But they na@ neard each 
other’s axes picking, in the dark; that was enough for them.” 
. . - 

At a Sacred Music 

On Saturday last I was one of ten thousand to listen in 
the Albert Hall to “The Dream of Gerontius” and “The Hymn 
of Jesus.” Sir Edward Elgar’s work I know well, but of it 
I never tire. That poem, which Dr. Whyte said every man 
ought to nave by heart, has received from Elgar a setting 
which is worthy of it. To listen to it is more than an aesthetic 
experience, it is to be brought very near to the last realities 
which are before us—the four last things with which we shall 
have to do. I had never heard “The Hymn of Jesus” before. 
Holst is for musicians one of the glories of the present age, 
and even a first hearing of his hymn reveals his mastery and 
daring. But it may have been the character of the words 
which influenced me, but whatever it was that moved me, I 
thought that the music was religious without being Christian; 
it seemed to be an expression of something in which the 
theosophist or the Indian mystic or even the Sufi poets would 
take delight. “The Dream of Gerontius” is Christian to the 
core; “The Hymn of Jesus” seemed to me as gnostic in its 
music as in the words to which it was set. That may have 
been the composer’s intention. Jesus in the Acts of John, 
trom which the words are taken, is not the Jesus of the 
gospels. He is the Jesus of the gnostics. 
are wonderful beauties in the poem: 


None the less there 


“I have no home; 

In all I am dwelling. 

I have no resting place; 
I have the earth. 

I have no temple; 

And I have Heaven. 


“To you who gaze, a Lamp am I. 
To you who know, a Mirror. 
To you who knock, a Door am I; 
To you who fare, the Way.” 


*- * * 


The National Assembly 


It has come to pass, as I foretold last week; the discussion 
of the Prayer Book reforms has been deferred. Lord Hugh 
Cecil remarked that it was the custom of bishops and other 
ecclesiastics when they wish to do something for a certain 
reason to bring forward some other reason to justify them- 
selves. The reason offered for the postponement was shortage 
of time; it was a good reason, but there are others besides 
Lord Hugh Cecil who can detect a certain relief in the bear- 
ing of those who must decide upon this difficult matter. The 
day is postponed; they are like the editor who owing to 
theological difficulty wrote when he came to Ark—‘“see 
Flood,” and when he came to Flood—“see Noah.” There is 
after all no danger of excessive speed: The revision must be 
submitted for approval to the houses of bishops, clergy and 
laity sitting separately. When this is secured, detailed dis- 
cussion will follow. It will then in its amended form be 
brought before the bishops for consideration, and when this 
is completed, it must be submitted to the convocations; and 
then once more to the assembly! The assembly, however, was 
not idle. “Among the measures which received ‘general ap- 
proval’ were those dealing with the union of benefices, which 
provides for the continuation and improvement of the Act 
of 1919; the formation of new sees out of the dioceses of 
Winchester, Manchester, and Southwell; the prohibition of 
the sale of advowsons after two vacancies; the union of bene- 
fices and disposal of churches in the city of London; and an 
improved scheme for dealing with ecclesiastical dilapidations. 
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All these measures deal with urgent problems, and though 
there was considerable criticism of some of their proposals, 
the assembly was almost unanimous in the desire to secure 
the objects they had in view.” 

Epwarp SHILLITO 


BOOKS 


‘Toe Approach To THE New TESTAMENT. By James Moffatt. 
Being the Hibbert Lectures delivered in London and Cambridge 
last year. The purpose of the author is, not to offer any results 
of research such as might appeal only to experts, but to lay be- 
fore the educated public an outline of the present position of the 
New Testament in the light of modern criticism. (Doran. $3.00.) 


Tue Younc Wireress Operator With tHe Oyster Freer. By 
Lewis E. Theis. W. A. Wilde and Co. 328 pp. Scientific in- 
formation is given in broken doses to the American boy. 


Camp Frre Yarns. By Frank H. Cheley. W. A. Wilde and Co. 
264 pp. A series of out-door stories for boys. 


Happiness AND Goopwitt. By Prof. J. W. Macmillan. 154 pp. 
(Doran.) $1.35. Piety and social vision unite to form a read- 
able book of essays from the pen of a Christian teacher of 
sociology. The essay on the modernity of Jesus is particularly 
to be commended as a clear statement of a valuable theme. 


THe INFLUENCE oF THE CHURCH ON Mopern Prostems. By 
Various Writers. 223 pp. (Macmillan.) Eight important prob- 
lems of the modern church are treated by three speakers each, 
representing varied points of view, these addresses having been 
originally delivered before the Episcopal congress. The book 
should have a great appeal outside the Episcopal communion 
since it treats such questions as The Young People, The Second 
Coming, Psycho-analysis and The Decline in Ministerial Re- 
cruits. 


Paut’s Episttes To THE CortnTHIANS. By James S. Riggs and 
H. L. Reed. 314 pp. $1.60. Two Auburn Seminary professors 
treat the two Corinthian epistles from the modern evangelical 
viewpoint. That the higher criticism can be a thoroughly con- 
structive process is well illustrated in this commentary which 
belongs to the excellent series, The Bible for Home and School. 


CONSTANTINOPLE Topay. By Clarence Richard Johnson. 418 pp. 
Constantinople is today the hub of the world’s political in- 
trigue as it has been for the past century. The author, a pro- 
fessor of Roberts College, has assembled much authoritative 
information from various experts. 


Epucation For CHRISTIAN Service. By Yale Divinity School 
Facuity. 348 pp. (Yale University Press.) The one hundredth 
anniversary of this leading divinity school is the occasion of a 
memorial volume in which twelve leading professors offer 
essays well illustrating the Yale spirit of sound research. 
coupled with constructive motive. Dr. MacIntosh’s chapter 
on Theology in a Scientific Age is particularly useful in view 
of current controversies. 


THe Curistian Doctrine or Peace. Edited by James Hastings. 
300 pp. $4. (Scribners.) The great dictionary maker as his 
last work on earth corrected the final proofs of this, the last 
volume in a series called The Great Christian Doctrines. Bibli- 
ographies and quotations interspersed with editorial opinion 
make available to the preacher thebest the world has produced 
on this great theme. 


THEOSOPHY AND CrrRIstIAN THouGHT. By W. S. Urquhart. 223 
pp. (The Pilgrim Press.) $2.25. A fair and even appreciative 
statement of theosophy by a missionary who has had an oppor- 
tunity of many years’ standing to study his theme in the land 
of its birth. Theosophy gets its opportunity through the defi- 
ciencies of the evangelical interpretation of Christianity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


War and History 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Within recent years the assertion has been frequently 
made that all wars are caused by ignorance of history. lf 
by this dictum is meant printed history, it is an overstatement 
for the reason that very little genuine history got into print 
until about a century ago. The Duke of Marlborough is re- 
ported to have said that all he knew of English history he got 
from hearing Shakespeare's plays. But Shakespeare, like our 
modern makers of school books, wrote to make money pri- 
marily and not to enlighten the people. Let us look at a few 
samples of what passes for American history. Our much- 
vaunted declaration of independence, while probably never de- 
liberately misleading, embodies so many half-truths that it is 
worthless as a historical document except one in which are set 
forth the grievances brought against the king of England. 
Take a single instance. “He has endeavored to bring upon our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages whose well known rules 
ot warfare is an undistinguished (indiscriminate) destruction 
of all ages, sexes (?) and conditions.” This is probably true. 
Yet the fact is that almost from the first the colonists em- 
ployed Ind'ans to fight Indians and Frenchmen. In 1779 
Washington sent a force under General Sullivan “to carry war 
into the heart of the six nations, to cut off their settlements 
and to do other mischief which time and circumstances will 
permit.” Not long after, Sullivan wrote to his chief that he 
had carried out his orders to the letter. The statement has 
been frequently made that no Quaker was ever killed by an 
Indian; and it is probably true. The same as-«7t‘on may be 
made as to the white settlers of Rhode Isiat.d. Many whites 
were killed by Indians in Pennsylvan:a, but it was almost 
always squatters who suffered because they had no right to 
the lands on which they settled and would not wait until they 
had secured legal titles. Every school history of the United 
States that has come into my hands mentions and condemns 
the burning of Chambersburg by the confederates. It was an 
3ut why do all school histories omit to 
mention the burning of Washington and Lee University and 
the burning of the library at Alexandria, Louisiana, both of 


act of vandalism. 


which contained irreplaceable objects of value? None of these 
deeds were just:fied except as “war measures”; albeit, when 
you justify a foul deed on such grounds where will you stop? 
rhe German officers, or at least some of them, declared during 
the great war: “We make our own laws.” Was there anything 
illogical in their making their own rules of war because they 
clashed with those made by their enemies? All of our larger 
histories of the United States that have been written during 
the present century exhibit a laudable desire to tell the truth. 
rhe same affirmation may be made of the contributors to the 
various historical periodicals. Sut these are neither written 
for nor read by pupils in the public schools, nor even by 
students in college except in limited numbers. An American 
school board sitting in judgment on the merits of a text-book 
in history—what a farce! What a terrible price Germany is 
pay.ng because her teachers have for many years been under 
orders to communicate to their pupils only so much history 
as those in authority considered it advisable for them to know. 
Athens, Ohio Cuarites W. Super 


Truth In Missionary Propaganda 


Epitor Tue Caristian CENTURY: 
SIR: Apropos of your editorial “Justice to the Mission Lands.” 
in which you refer to the erroneous impression of mission lands 


given us hy some mission text-books and certain types of mis- 





sionary addresses, allow me an illustration from my class room to 
show how keenly the Chinese students feel about this misrepre- 
sentation. I have in one of my courses in public speech a young 
Chinese whose expenses are partly paid by his government. In 
an address of his own choosing he bitterly deplored the too 
common practice of missionaries who familiarized themselves 
with some unrepresentative groups of Chinese among whom they 
liappened to be working, then coming back to America and repre- 
senting these groups as being typical of all Chinese. It is just 
as unfair, he declared, for him to go back home and say that all 
American girls were bad and crude because he happened to be 
accosted on the streets by some girls of that type. This has been 
au all too deplorable practice, and has not been confined to foreign 
missions either. It is time to be more truthful to the facts, and 
to give justice to both our home and foreign missions. 

R. N. Croup. 


Syracuse University 


In Defense of France 


I:pitor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: I like your paper wonderfully well. You think straight 
theologically. But when it comes to the French occupancy of 
the Ruhr, somehow a crook gets into your thought. After read- 
ing your short editorial in the issue for Feb. 15 on Uncle Sam 
accepting John Bull’s bonds, I was greatly pleased to see the 
letter of H. W. Peterson, with every word of which I heartily 
agree. There is too much writing to the effect that if an un- 
offending man is knocked down by a ruffian, he must apologize 
for being knocked down. France has suffered terrible damage 
from the Germans. Who shall pay, those who suffered, or those 
who damaged? And if those who did the mischief will not pay, 
they should be made to, while the “making” is good. In this 
longitude I do not find any critics of France for going into the 
Ruhr. 

Church of the Pilgrimage, 

Plymouth, Mass. 


T. E. Busrrevp. 


Very God of Very God 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Permit me to say, dear Editor, that I consider—honestly 
1 do—The Christian Century the best weekly journal having a re- 
ligious complexion that I know. 1 like your paper the more for 
the reason that you evidently do not have the disagreeable grace 
of infallibility, nor claim to write as it has been said they wrote 
who gave us the sacred scriptures. Having paid this gracious 
tribute, will you allow me to raise a question as to the accuracy 
of a statement in your editorial of February 15? 

You say: “In the long discussions on the person of Jesus which 
came after the formulation of this creed (apostles) there were 
few who would say flatly, ‘Jesus is God,’ and these few were 
counted as heretics. Theirs was the heresy of Apollinarianism.’ 
The faith of the ecumenical councils, the faith which the Catho- 
lic church, the Episcopal church, and many Protestant churches 
have accepted is the faith of the Nicene creed, which says. 

“The only begotten Son of God, begotten of his Father before 
all worlds, God of God, light of light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, being of one substance with the Father.” 

Do not these words seem to give the impression that orthodoxy 
believed in Jesus as God? Apollinaris was not a heretic because 


he believed Jesus to be God, but because he denied to the humanity 
of Jesus the possession of a rational intelligence. The Nicene the- 
ology represented the deity of Jesus as one in substance with the 
Father and that deity as personal and the humanity as having 
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xdy, soul, will, inteiligence, but impersonal, The personality of 


lesus was that of the eternal and consubstantial son. Being some- 
what of a heretic myself, 1 do not accept this theology, but the 
fathers, being realists, could. Jesus became man, not a man. 

conviction 
preach against the theok gy of the Nicene creed, why not do so 


\eain the question comes up: if one must from 


in one of several churches not committed to it? Really, to say 
e least, it is fairer to do so. 
| have faith to believe you will print this letter; but if my faith 
proves groundless I shall have to try the Watchman-F.xaminer 
Unitarian Church, Enomunp Bootu Youns 


First 


\thol, Mass. 


THRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Jesus’ Temptations and Ours 


DO not wish to treat this lesson in the conventional way— 
anyone can do that; I wish to get at the heart of this most 
significant 


moment in Jesus’ life and connect the 


lesson 
Here we are dealing with the tempta- 
Jesus was tempted in all points like as 


he was tempted in all points—yet without sin. It 


lly with our own lives 


at the n’th 
ire Notice ° 


power. 


the sinlessness of Jesus, combined with his full-orbed charac- 








f that convinces me of his divinity. What other man in all the 
tory of the world could stand up before those who knew him 
t and say, “Who of you convicteth me of sin?” Recently I 
carefully gone over the lives of Buddha, Confucius, Mo- 
med and Moses, Sin stained every life. Each founded a 
eat religion but each man was far from perfect in morals. Bud- 
i leit his wife and baby and ran away to find the true life by 
inciation. Later he changed his way and sought by kindness 
simplicity to show the right way, but he did not claim to be 
ect nor would any follower say that he was. Confucius had 
tic trouble and put away his wife. He made beautiful rules 
Id not live up to them. He has recently been deified by 
| edict, but he was only a poor, sinful man. Mohammed had 
ral wives, one only fifteen years of age. He wrote the Koran 
1 many noble virtues, but he murdered his enemies and 
latter years were corrupt morally, Moses stands as a leader 
three great religions. He is an outstanding character, like his 
done by Michelangelo, but Moses has his faults. His 
per ran away with him: a sense of superiority took posses- 
of him: he was a sinful man. Socrates was a great soul, but 
are parts of his dialogues that we would not want our 
ing sons to read and accept. There was no place for Jesus in 
Pantheon Rome, ves, there was a niche for him, but the 
ristians would not allow him to be put on a par with gods 
| men. Jesus was greater than all. He is greater than all. On 
one side he was sinless, though tempted; on the other side, 
was full-orbed and fully developed. He was no anaemic soul 
» could not feel temptation; he took the full brunt of the 
low, but bowed not. The sensitive harp of his perfect nature 
i is swept in every tone, but he held true. Therefore he stands 
i reme and becomes the only Saviour of men. He knows us. 
: e knows just what we suffer, his sympathy is complete and has 
) gap, but he was sinless. 
His ministry opened by a bombardmert of temptaiions. Alone 
: in the desert he battled with his life program. He would not 


ield to any bedily temptation; he would not put God to unwise 
‘sts nor depend upon wonder-works to prove his worth; he 
would not compromise with evil in order to win more easily and 
juickly, but he would take the long, sure road of sacrifice and 
The tempter left him only 
Do you think he felt nc temptation when the crown 
was offered him, or when the insulting soldiers in Pilate’s hall 
ind the malicious Jews, without on the pavement, treated him 
with the utmost injustice? 


service, the way of suffering love. 
rf a season 


And now we come to the agony in the garden. It is hard to 


*Lesson for March 11, “Jes1s in Gethsemane.” Scripture, Luke 
22 :39-45:; 47-48: 54 
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comprehend in its fullness. Surely physical suffering, alone, 
could not have caused it. Too many soldiers in the late war went 
singing to death; we cannot say that impending physical death 
was the sole cause of Jesus’ agony. No young man, thirty-three 
years of age, can face death calmly, but when a great cause is 
at stake, he can rise above himself and meet the emergency with 
a smile upon his white lips. Young Christians did that very thing 
in Rome in honor of their Lord in the fierce days of the perse- 
even delicate maidens death with resolution. 
It was something deeper than this. Only one with the sensitive 
scul of Jesus could comprehend the awful agony of being be- 
Such 
base, course, brutal ingratitude—think of the ingratitude of that! 
[teeper than all was the sin of humanity at large, what a load 
tliat laid upon his heart. This sin was but representative of all 
sin in all ages, those gone, those to come. 


cutions, yes, faced 


trayed and crucified by the very people one came to save. 


His sinless soul carried 
all that load in the garden. There is a mystery here too deep 


for us to fathom. Human psychology cannot tell us what tran- 
We only know that 
so great was the burden, so severe the torture, so desperate the 
that his perspiration became like drops of blood, The 


glorious end of the struggle was his quiet word: “Not my will but 
, 


spired in the mind of Jesus in Gethsemane. 
strain 
thine be done.” And an angel came and ministered unto him. 

what will 
Sometimes the best thing one can do is 
Out in Estes Park, Colorado, one 
book, a mere monograph, by Robert 
Deal With Temptation.” By all means 
this 


That was the outcome of our Master’s temptations ; 
be the 
to lay a book in your hand. 
read a little 
“How te 
before 


result of ours? 


summer, I 
E. Speer on: 


read this book you teach lesson. It is packed with 


the wisest and most inspiring suggestions, We must spot out 


temptations. Take a pen and write down your peculiar tempta- 


tion. You ought to know where the evil one will attack and be 


ready for him. Have the courage to face your weakest situa- 
tion, your strongest enemy. Then smite that sin, smite to kill 
“You have not resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” What 
feeble resistance we make; what a poor fight we put up! Avoid 


temptation, This is not cowardice. It is folly to pray: “Lead us 


iot into temptation,” and then put on your hat 
look for it. 
tion as much as possible, but when brought face to face with it, 
The 
vith a wonderful story, a synopsis of Howard Pyle’s book, “Men 


of Iron.” An 


honor, fighting with a crafty old earl 


and go out to 
The wise person will keep out of the reach of tempta- 


such an one will fight as for one’s very life book closes 


English youth, fighting in armor for his father’s 


Thrice driving the earl 
ack against the barriers, thrice having his life in his hand, thrice 
In the moment of victory, diverting his 
The sword 
The boy grasps 
the earl’s sword in his mailed hands and is yanked to his knees; 


freeing him to fight on. 
eye for a second, the earl smashes him to the earth. 
swishes in the air, the armor fills with blood. 
ve reaches up for the great mace, he grasps it, he batters at the 
front of the earl’s helmet, he sees his enemy's face go ashen and 
The boy turns to waJk off the field but 
father re- 


the eyes close in death 
But he 


stored, his enemy being slain 


‘alls in a mist. recovers and lives to see his 
Well, it leaves you ready to battle 
to a finish with your sin, and in that temper let us close the lesson, 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Prize for 
Hymn Tune 

The Hymn Society, an organization of 
hymn writers, composers, and hymn book 
editors, having its headquarters in New 
York City, has offered a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best hymn tune to be com- 
posed before April 8, 1923, for the Har- 
vard Prize Hymn of Harry Webb Far- 
rington. The contest judges are: Dr. 
Milton S. Littlefield, Professor H. Au- 
gustine Smith, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
Augustus S. Newman and Professor 
Waldo S. Pratt. The hymn is entitled 
“Our Christ”: 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the God-head be: 

I only know the Manger Child 
Has brought God's life to me. 


I know not how that Calvary’s cross 
A world from sin could free; 

I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me. 


I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery: 

I only know a living Christ, 
Our immortality. 


Original tunes to this hymn may be sub- 
mitted, with return postage, to the chair- 
man of the committee of judges, Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Littlefield, Corona, L. I, N. Y., 
any time before April 8, on which date 
the contest will close. The name and ad- 
dress of the composer should be in a 
sealed envelope attached to the manu- 
script, but should not appear on the man- 
uscript. 


Baptists Get Five Hundred 
Thousand From Indian 

The oil lands of Oklahoma have made 
some Indians fabulously wealthy. One 
of the most wealthy is Jackson Burnett, 
a full-blooded Creek Indian, whose for- 
tune consists of his allotment in the 
Cushing Oil Pool and besides this many 
liberty bonds. Schemers have been trying 
to get hold of this fortune for years and 
the lines were all laid to make a legal 
attack on the estate at the death of the 
Indian, who has a wife but no children. 
The Baptists have finally secured for the 
benefit of Bacone College and the Mur- 
row Indian Orphans’ Home at Musko- 
gee, $550,000. During the life time of 
Jackson Burnett, he wiil draw a hand- 
some annuity of $20,000 and his wife will 
receive $7,500 during her life-time. 


British Missionary Societies in 
Theological Controversy 

At least three of the leading British 
missionary societies are now seriously 
divided over theological questions. Con- 
servative Baptists charge the modern- 
ists, who are in control of the denomina- 
tion, with tampering with the gospel. 
The London Missionary Society recent- 
ly sent a deputation to India to make 
some investigations. It had been charged 
that the missionaries had issued hymns 





and prayers from which the name of 
Christ had been deleted. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society is also divided over a 
theological issue. The conservatives are 
insisting that the officers of the society 
confess a belief in the infallibility of the 
Bible, with the strange exception of the 
first three chapters of Genesis. 


Stay-at-Homes Hold 
a Mass Meeting 

Thoughtful people in many sections 
of the country are now deeply concerned 
over the number of people who never 
attend public worship. Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison made an address recently in 
which she took a most positive stand in 
favor of the Christian observance of the 
Lord’s Day. In Nyack, N. Y., a can- 
vass was made recently of five hundred 
families who have not attended church in 
years. They were summoned to a mass 
meeting by men who were known for 
not having attended church. A commit- 
tee of thirty was appointed by the mass 
meeting composed of employers, labor 
union heads, bankers, physicians and 
editors. It is believed that this com- 
mittee will be able to develop a more 
friendly attitude in the community to- 
ward the church. 


Presbyterians Will Tackle 
Monster Debt 

The home mission board of the Pres- 
byterian church has been laboring under 
a monster debt in recent years. At the 
present time it totals $460,000, and the 
interest charges on this encumbrance are 
large. Recently a layman offered fifty 
thousand dollars provided the whole debt 
was underwritten before the next Gen- 
eral Assembly in May. Other gifts have 
come in unsolicited until one fourth of 
the entire amount has already been sub- 
scribed without a campaign. Dr. William 
R. King, who is prosecuting the debt 
campaign, is determined to collect the 
hundred thousand dollars already sub- 
scribed. The big deficit has been in- 
curred by the action some time back 
in increasing salaries among the home 
mission workers. As the average home 
mission salary today is only $1500, it is 
asserted by the board that the debt is 
creditable to the management rather 
than otherwise. 


Vatican Sets Up 
Concordat with Peru 

The present pope of Rome is the most 
skilful diplomat that has occupied the 
Vatican in a century. In nation after 
nation he is setting up special relation- 
ships which in many cases will place the 
Protestants at a serious disadvantage. 
The most recent triumph is that of Peru. 
The Catholic church is made free and 
independent and given judicial powers 
in matters affecting the church. The 
educational institutions are placed in the 
control of the church and the church 
has the right to decide the validity of 
marriage contracts. While the hierarchy 


in America are complaining about the 
Oregon law, they are not advertising 
widely the new concordat in Peru. 


Marrying Parson is 
Back On the Jeb 

A judicial case that has long troubled 
the Presbyterian church is that of the 
Presbyterian church at Elkton, Mo. Rev. 
John McElmoyle was charged with be- 
ing a marrying parson, his church being 
located very accessible to three states. 
The Presbytery undertook to dissolve 
the pastoral relation, but the church has 
insisted upon keeping its minister. 
Meanwhile Mr. McElmoyle has been re- 
called by the church at Elkton and the 
marrying goes right on. The Presbytery 
insisted that he should marry only those 
concerning whom he had satisfactory in- 
formation. This may be a good rule, 
but one wonders whether it is in general 
operation in the Presbyterian church or 
in any other church in America. 


Russia Now Has a 
Presbyterianski Church 

Among the interesting developments in 
Russia is the organization of many in- 
dependent groups of Christians follow- 
ing the emancipation of the religious in- 
stitutions on the downfall of the czar. 
Abram Pritsky, a Hebrew Christian, who 
has recently returned from Russia, re- 
ports finding an independent church 
which called itself a Presbyterianski 
church. It had no knowledge of western 
Calvinists, but was convinced that proper 
church government was that of the Pres- 
byterian kind. Mr. Pritsky reports find- 
ing Roman Catholic missionaries in all 
parts of Russia. 


BishoOp’s Dinner Cost 
Seven Dollars 

The dinner at which Bishop Manning 
issued his public warning to Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant cost seven dollars a plate. 
The eight hundred people who were 
present spent $5,600 for food in a single 
evening. The Churchman observes that 
some other clergymen were assembled 
on the east side to undertake to raise 
$500 for hungry strikers. It is being 
freely asserted that the issue between 
the clergymen and the bishop is more 
sociological than theological. 


Religious Troubles 
in Transylvania 

Complaint is being made by members 
of minority sects that they are being per- 
secuted by the Roumanian government 
into the hands of the Greek Orthodox 
dox faith, The Presbyterians and Uni- 
tarians have each found their constitu- 
ency in that country being robbed of 
their rights. The schools have been put 
into the hands of the Greek Orthodox 
priests, an abuse, however, which is 
somewhat analagous to conditions in 
England at the present time. All busi- 
ness enterprises must be headed by 
Roumanians. The endowments of min- 
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ority churches have been seized by the 
government. The American Presby- 
terians have issued an appeal for fifty 
thousand dollars with which to come to 
the aid of their schools in Transylvania. 


Preacher Turns Deacons 
Into Spell-binders 

Dr. Hugh M. McLellan of the First 
Christian church of San Antonio, Texas, 
has been conducting a school of speech 
for the men of his church. Holding that 
no matter what calling a man had in life, 
his power and influence were greatly in- 
creased by the ability to talk on his feet, 
the minister has been meeting a group 
of men on Friday evenings. Some not 
members of the church have joined the 
class. Each student in the class has been 
given individual attention and criticism 
of his efforts. As class exercises, there 
are debates, lectures on public topics, 
essays and other forms of public speech. 


Fundamentalists Divide Over 
Sunday School Lessons 


A new rift has appeared in the ranks 
of the Fundamentalists. This time it is 
over the Sunday school lessons. The 
Christian Fundamentals Association 
which met in Los Angeles last year 
passed a resolution that the organization 
should have its own Sunday school les- 
sons in the field by 1923. This action is 
now being violently opposed by the Sun- 
day School Times which some years ago 
went over to the fundamentalist move- 
ment without reservation. The constitu- 
ency of the Sunday School Times is 
pretty well habituated to the Interna- 
tional lessons and it naturally feels that 
it has suffered a dagger thrust in the 
camp of its friends. 


Big Defence Fund Being 
Raised by Catholics 

The new Oregon law which the Cath- 
olics claim would close their parish 
schools, will be fought in the courts by 
the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
A defence fund of $100,000 has been 
called for and will without doubt be re- 
ceived, as similar measures are being 
proposed in other states. Should any of 
the money be left over from the Oregon 
contest, it will be held in hand to fight 
similar laws in other states. Meanwhile 
the Welfare Council seriously considers 
issuing a statement that it is not op- 
posed to the American public school. 
The popular belief that the hierarchy are 
hindering public school development is 
held to be responsible for the Oregon 
law. 


Sunday School Forces Give 
a Banquet to Dr. Magill 


The executive committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education recently gave the 
secretary, Dr. Hugh Magill, a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Chicago Beach 
Hotel. The banquet was largely at- 
tended by Sunday school workers of the 
middle west. Rev. Robert M. Hopkins 
presided over the banquet. The follow- 
ing addresses were given: “Quest of a 
Leader,” by Dr. W.. G. Clippinger; 
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“Our Loss is your Gain,” by Miss Charl 
Ormand Williams; ‘As an Educator,” 
by Dr. W. O. Thompson; “As a Lay- 
man,” by Mr. H. Stockham; “In Behalf 
of the Churches,” by Dr. W. S. Bovard; 
“In Behalf of Chicago,” by Dr. Cleland 
B. McAfee; ‘The New Day,” by Marion 
Lawrance; “Forward Together,” by Dr. 
Hugh S. Magill. 


Christian Science Has a 
Rift in England 

The Christian Science movement has 
made considerable headway in England 
in recent years. It carries on the usual 
forms of propaganda including reading 
rooms and occasional lectures. A rift 
in the ranks has come through the action 
of Mrs. Annie C. Bill, wife of a British 
army officer. Under her leadership the 
New Community of Christian Scientists 
has been dissolved and an independent 
congregation has been organized under 
the name of “The Church in the begin- 
ning of a New Scientific Generation.” 
She is still loyal to Mrs. Eddy and claims 
that she will give the world some writ- 
ings of Mrs. Eddy which the Board of 
Publication has suppressed. 


Judicial Decision Goes 
Against Spiritualists 

The legal standing of the spiritualist 
movement was recently passed on by a 
British court, and it was decided that 
one could not leave money to the London 
Spiritualist Alliance through a will. A 
denaturalized German had left 3,000 
pounds to found a college for the train- 
ing of healing mediums. The court held 
that the trust would not be for the pub- 
lic benefit, and was one which the court 
could not administer or control. In the 
course of the trial the Witch of Endor 
and many other biblical allusions were 
bandied back and forth and the whole 
legal procedure was diverting to the 
British people. 


Presbyterian Overlapping 
In the South 

A part of the difficulty in the matter 
of church overlapping in the south is the 
constant growth of the northern organ- 
ization in that section. The Presbyterian 
church in the U. S. A. reports that in 
twelve years its membership in the south 
and southwest has grown from 75,541 to 
106,966. Part of this growth is among 
negroes and part of it is to be accounted 
for by the invasion of the south on the 
part of northern business interests. The 
synods of the northern church and the 
synods of the southern church cover 
identical territory in most states. By 
reason of comity agreements no northern 
Presbyterian church is being organized 
in the immediate vicinity of a southern 
church. 


Miss Royden Pleads the 
Cause of World Peace 

Miss Royden of London is meeting 
everywhere packed houses as she goes 
on a triumphal journey through America. 
She is urging before her American au- 
dences that no one can break God's laws, 
but the one who tries will be broken by 
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them. She insists that in practicing hate 
the world is not breaking God's law, but 
illustrating it in the penalty which fol- 
lows. Making a great point that the laws 
of God are not statutory, but a part of 
the constitution of things she pleads with 
her audiences to discover the laws of 
God and live in the light of them, using 
them as a means of happiness and power. 
She insists that one of the divine laws is 
that all nations must suffer and prosper 
together. 


Large Property Values 
in Peril in Turkey 

One of the most outstanding tasks of 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions has been the car- 
rying on of educational work in Turkey. 
Roberts College, and the Constantinople 
Woman’s College have tegether more 
than three million dollars worth of 
property. The work of these institutions 
is paralyzed awaiting the outcome of the 
Lausanne conference and the non-Turk- 
ish students have left. Anatolia College 
is closed, and when Smyrna fell, the In- 
ternational College ceased to exist. The 
total value of Protestant missionary and 
educational property in the Turkish em- 
pire is close to seven million dollars 
which has been given almost entirely by 
Americans, a little of it being Scottish. 


Clothing Enables Schools 
to Re-open 


The second-hand clothing sent to Rus- 
sia through the American Quaker work- 
ers has made it possible to reopen 16 
schools in one township. The winters 
are cold in Russia, and the little ones did 
not have clothing enough to make it pos- 
sible for them to brave the winter blasts 
to attend school. The coming of the 
American second-hand clothing was pro- 
ductive of an excitement in that section 
of Russia which one in America can 
scarcely appreciate. Woolen yarn is be- 
ing sent to Russia, and from this yarn 
the women of the land are knitting ar- 
ticles of clothing which will be very use- 
ful during the remainder of this winter. 


United Presbyterian Church 
Registers Gain 

The United PresDyterian church has 
recently issued its year-book which gives 
accurate statistics of the work of this 
communion. In common with other com- 
munions, the number of congregations 
are decreasing with the number of minis- 
ters. But the church membership regis- 
tered a gain this year of a little better 
than one per cent, and now numbers 
162,780. The giving in this communion 
is quite remarkable. In two years houses 
have been erected valued at more than a 
million and a half dollars. The ministers 
are well cared for as there are 576 par- 
sonages for 757 located and supply min- 
isters, 30 new parsonages having been 
erected in the past two years. The av- 
erage ministerial salary in the denomi- 
nation is $1,662 for pastors and supplies, 
which is in addition to the house. The 
average salary for located ministers is 
$2,092. The average contributions de- 
clined the past year, but they are still 
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far beyond that of most communions. 
In 1921 the average per member was 
$40.72, while last year it was $34.18. The 
members received on profession of faith 
in America and the mission fields, total 
8.627, which is also less than the previous 
year. 


Congress of Disciples Will 
Be Held in Indianapolis 

fhe Congress of the Disciples of 
Christ will be held in Indianapolis this 
the week following Easter. The 
program committee is preparng a pro- 
gram which will drag the family skeleton 
out of the closet. The issues that disturb 
Disciples will all be forum 
fashion. This congress was first started 
in 1899 and with a few exceptions has 
been held every year since 


year, 


discussed 


Public Institutions 
Want the Gospel 

Che public institutions of Milwaukee 
are making welcome the preachers of the 
c.ty W ho come with an evangelistic mes 
sage. The first experiment was made in 
the city jail with results that were thor 
oughly satisfactory to the jailers. Since 
then requests have come from many se: 
tions of the city. This activity and many 
others clear through the Milwaukee Fed 
ederation not 


eraton of Churches The 


long since assembled the Daily Vacation 
ible School workers to initiate the plans 
for next summer's work 


Fundamentalist Leader Holds 
Great Meetings in Boston 


Rev. J. C. Massee. pastor o fremont 
Temple in Boston is neluding a 
very 


uccessful series of services in his 


hurech. His sermons have been broad 


sted and large numbers of people have 


eard them. Four hundred conversions 


e reported as a result of his labors 

f the features o the preaching 

series was a series of sermons on th 

commandments TI evening con 

gations ranged from 7 to 1800 tn 

idance while — the noon meetings 

brought together fro 70 to 1200 
ecople 


Ford Hal! Will Celebrate 
Fifteenth Anniversary 


Che Fifteenth anniversary of Ford hall 
vas celebrated at the Sunday evening 
meeting on Feb. 25 and once more at a 
banquet on Feb. 28. This far-famed in 
titution which has been a model for all 
imilar institutions throughout the coun- 
rv was conceived in the mind of Mr. 
George W. Coleman. At the beginning 


was under the auspices of the Baptist 
Social Union of Boston, but these days 
has a large list of 
management of the 
part of the 


prominent citizens 
vho assist in the 
Forum, for it is a Forum 
principle not to be committed to any re- 
A pamphlet 
as been printed containing the list of 


ligious sect or political party 
1, 
speakers and subjects for the past fifteen 
years. Some of the most able thinkers 
and publicists of this and other lands are 
to be The January 
speakers included S. L. Joshi on “Islam 
as a Religion and Political Factor in the 


found in this list. 
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World's History.”; 
“Reconstruction in 


Sidney Hillman on 
Russia”; Nathaniel 
Schmidt on ‘The Right. and Duties of 
Turks”; James H. Maurer on “What's 
Wrong With the Coal Industry.” The 
Forum is largely supported by the offer- 
ings taken in the meetings of the Forum 
itself. These are supplemented by gifts 
from individual members of 


Social 


the Baptist 
Union of Boston. 
Minister Sent Over the 
Country with a Sermon 


that a single sermon 


is of sufficient interest to put the preach- 


It is not often 
er out on a wide itineracy to carry its 
but that is just what has hap- 
pened to Rev. 
O His sermon on “The Dignity ot 
Making a Will,” preached to his 
congregation, called the 
Christian people to the 


nicssage, 


John E. Pounds of Hiram 


hon 
attention oi 
scandal of im 


proper distribution of both small and 
large fortunes at death. Mr. Pounds was 
straightway called upon to deliver this 
same address betore conventions and 
other gatherings cast and west. He in 


sists that even very young people should 
make a will at that in that will there 
should be proper provision for all the 


at church and community causes. 
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spoke recently in Central Christian 
church in Dallas, Tex., and is in con- 
stant demand for this service in various 
parts of the country. A great deal of 
careful research is indicated in the pre- 
paration of the address. The missionary 
societies have seriously considered asking 


that this address be given in all the 
leading Disciples churches of the coun- 
try. 


Pays a Tribute to 
Phillips Brooks 

Ministers never ceased to read 
the writings of the greatest preacher 
America ever produced, Phillips Brooks, 
Rev. William P. Soper, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Stanford, 
Conn., preached on lessons from Phillips 
Brooks. He said: “He thought of truth 
solely in relation to life. He was great- 
ly interested in making sermons—though 
great sermons grew out of his life. He 
vas interested first, last and always in 
the helpfulness of sermons to life. He 
large themes, but no 


have 


Recently 


was interested in 
themes seemed to him large unless they 
concerned human life. His preaching was 
positive rather negative. He was 
interested in the constructive; interested 
in teaching truth, not in combating er- 


than 














TWO 
GREAT 
AMERICANS 








JAMES W. BASHFORD 


Pastor, Educator, Bishop 


By GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE 
Illustrated. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
Chief Justice of the United States: 


Bishop Bashford was one of the missionary 
statesmen sent out by the United States to 
China. The good that he and Bishop Harris 
and others of the same purpose have done, no 
one can Measure who is not somewhat familiar 
with the Far East. I am very glad to have 
this book to give me a record of his useful life, 
and to keep in memory one of the sweetest and 
most gentle Christian natures I have ever met. 


MR. MELVILLE E. STONE, 


Counselor, The Associated Press, 
New York City: 


I have just read the book with very great 
interest. was honored with an almost in- 
timate friendship with Bishop Bashford for a 
number of years. Indeed I can say that he 
was pretty much my mentor in respect to affairs 
in the Far East. The encomium paid to the 
Bishop by Dr. Grose is fully deserved. He was 
a great statesman. I know of few men having 
the same clarity of vision concerning the world's 
affairs. I shall prize Dr. Grose's book greatly. 





His portrait of the Bishop is in no sense over- 
drawn. 














At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 


By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 
Illustrated. Price, net, $2.50, postpaid 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT, 
President, The Outlook Company: 


One of the most interesting and useful of 
contemporary pen portraits of Roosevelt's per- 
sonality, for it shows in a compact and effective 
form that his moral and ethical principles and 
conduct were based on a profound spiritual faith. 


HENRY L. STODDARD, 
Editor and President, New York Evening Mail: 


Dr. Reisner’s book reveals Col. Roosevelt's 
firm faith in God and his unswerving devotion 
to religious principle. Col. Roosevelt made a 
sharp contrast between the side of his life that 
belonged to the public and the side that be- 
longed to hisfamily and his church. Dr. Reisner 
gives us the latter side, and has done his work 
thoroughly, intelligently, and sympathetically. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


Its value lies in the fact that the author has 
gathered together a vast quantity of material 
bearing solely upon his theme, from preceding 
volumes and other sources, and has put it 
together very skillfully tomake a complete, well- 
rounded and outstanding ntation of the 
ethical and spiritual aspect of Roosevelt's nature 
and of his attitude toward religion. 
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rors. He once said, ‘Preach positively 
what you believe; never preach what you 
do not believe. He was confident that 
§ truth were preached, errors would 
gradually drop out, of themselves. “He 
was not dogmatic concerning details in 
would not be conscience for 
people in the little problems of their 
lives. He had too high regard for the 
right of private judgment and for the 
duty of each man to seek the truth, and 
he was too humble minded to assume to 
dictate to men that his opinions must 
be theirs.” 


life. He 


Religious Leaders Would 
Protect Great Holidays 
The commercialization of the great 
holidays of the American calendar is to 
be resisted henceforth by a number of 
A proposed law is being 
Indiana which would limit 
sports upon Memorial Day and certain 
ther patriotic holidays. The moving 
theaters would be closed. While 
this new law is being particularly spon- 
the American Legion, many 
irch leaders are supporting the move- 
The Legion is asking its posts 
to go to church on April 8, seeking to es- 


organizations. 


ture 


sored by 
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tablish the Sunday nearest to April 6 as 
Legion Sunday. 


Methodism in Cleveland 
a Virile Force 


The Methodist churches in Cleveland 
have been very successful in the past de- 
cade. The growth of the city has been 
51 per cent, the total Protestant group 
of churches 64 per cent and of the Metho- 
dist churches 64 per cent. There are 
sixty Methodist churches in Cleveland 
with a membership of 35,000. Since the 
congregations are relatively large, it is 
easy for them to maintain an average 
salary in this group of $3,256, one of 














BOOKS THAT CONTINUE 
IN DEMAND 





By CHARLES GORE, D.D. 
Formerly Bishop of Ozford 


Belief in God 
This book lays a secure foundation 
for a rational belief in God. The sim- 
plicity of its style makes it readily in- 
telligible. $2.25 


J . . 
Belief in Christ 
A sequel to Belief in God. It surveys 
the various views regarding the person 
of Christ, his miracles and teachings; 


and aims to build up a reasonable faith 
on the basis of traditional belief. $2.25 


The nter and 
His Kingdom 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE 
This life of Jesus is aeegiing. rever- 
ent, and as readable as a novel. From 
the beginning it arrests the attention 


and it holds the interest to the last 
page. $1.50 


The Children’s Bible 


Selections in simple English by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 
With 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone. $3.50 

**The Children’s Bible’ may be 
classed with that small list of modern 
books that may safely be called clas- 
sics.”—The San Diego Sun. 





At all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Firra Avenug, New Yorx 











EVOLUTION 


A WITNESS TO GOD 
BY 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 
A book that answers the Bryanite 
as well as the materialist. 
Sixty-four pages, attractively bound. 
Thirty-five cents a copy. 
The Witness Publishing Co. 


6144 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago 
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the best standards to be found in any 
of the larger cities of the nation. The 
value of Methodist property in Cleveland 
is four million dollars. 


Methodists Confer in Cleveland 
on City Work 


The Sixth Annual meeting of the 
Council of Cities of the Methodist Epis- 











F you are a Sunday school 
teacher and your work some- 
times palls, you need to read 


Sunday Talks to 


Teachers 


By Helen Wodehouse, Ph.D. 
($1.25, plus 8 cents postageg 
If you are a superintendent, if you are 
a minister, you need this book, which is 
replete with inspiration. There are doz- 
ens of sermons here for the min’‘ster 
who is susceptible to suggestion. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
PRESS 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Place of Jesus in the Life of Today 
HENRY KINGMAN 
A reappraisal of Jesus for the men ja 
the women of this generation. 

Faiths of Mankind 
EDMUND D. SOPER 1.15 
A complete elementary handbook on com- 


parative religion—human, vivid, and 
readable. 

Manhood of the Master 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 1.15 


Vividly sets forth the personal qualities 
of the Master. Brilliantly written. 


Modern Problems as Jesus 
Saw Them 


HERMAN HARRELE HORNE 1.15 
Deals with the qualities of character 
which Jesus showed and which must be 
developed in the individual for the sal- 
vation of the social order. 


Meaning of Faith 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 1.35 
Meaning of Prayer 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 1.15 
Meaning of Service 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 1.25 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has won re- 
nownh and gratitude as the author of 
these books. Popular theology, ethics 
and psychology—the deepest things of 
life—are presented convincingly, suffused 
with a true religious atmosphere. 

The THREE books, uniformly bound in 
cloth, with morocco ridge, gold stamped, 
gilt tep, with silk marker, encased in an 
attractive carton, $5.00, postage paid. 


ASSOCIATION 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
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Religious Book Week 


March 4-10 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM US 


Publication Dept., Inter. Comm. Y. M. C. A. 


Facing the Crisis 
SHERWOOD EDDY Paper edition, .50 
Dr. Eddy has poured out the very soul 
of the message which he conceives to be 
the gospel of Christ for our age. 


Social Principles of Jesus 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


1.15 
Original and vivid studies of the social 
principles enunciated by Jesus. 


Teaching of Jesus and 

His Apostles 
EDWARD I. BOSWORTH 1.40 
The great subjects involved inthe 


teachings of Christ and His apostles. 
Thirty lessons. 


Comrades in the Great Cause 


OZORA 8. DAVIS 1.15 
This study of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Philippians is “especially timely now, 
when Christian comradeship means more 
than ever before in practical living.” 


Under the Highest Leadership 


JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM 1.15 
A book to make you feel the inspiration 
of close comradeship with Christ. 


Thirty Studies about Jesus 
EDWARD I. BOSWORTH OS 
Dr. Bosworth throws new light on the 
meaning of life and its possibilities. 

Meeting the Master 


OZORA 8. DAVIS 1.1 
Our Lord’s conversations with individ- 


vals, showing ‘various traits in His 
character. 

BOOKS WITH 
PRESS PURPOSE 


NEW YORK 


eu 
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copal church was held in Cleveland, Feb. 
20-22. The Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension has a department of 
city work and it was under the auspices 
of the Board of Home Missions that 
the Council was organized. It is made 
up of the executive secretary and two 
delegates from every accredited city mis- 
sionary society. The sessions were held 
in the Hotel Winton. Not only was 
there the usual shop talk with regard 
to the work of the city societies but there 
was consideration of the larger forces 
affecting the life of the church in great 
cities... Dr. E. F. Tittle of Evanston said 
“The church must discover a moral sub- 
stitute for the old fear of hell and the 
hope of heaven. I don’t mean a moral 
equivalent, for neither the old fear nor 
the old hope was morally adequate. Both 
appealed to selfishness, and selfishness, 
even when it appears in the garb of reli- 
gion, is inadequate. 

“What is needed is a moral substitute 
that will furnish to this generation an 
even greater and far more noble form of 
restraint. Such a substitute the church 
has ready to hand in its recovered vision 
of the kingdom of God. 

“Many persons today are intellectu- 
ally lost,” Dr. Tittle continued. “They 
have cut loose from dogmas which life 
has discredited, but have not as yet 





found dogmas by which they may live 
hopefully and courageously in such a 
world as this. 

“Unless business, industry, and poli- 
tics can be brought under the law on 
service, the church should cease this 
moment to pray for the coming of ‘the 
city of God.’ If the church fails to put 
over this service motive, close your doors 
and lock up your Bibles.” 


Denver University Secures 
a New President 

Denver University, one of the oldest 
Methodist institutions in this country, 
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founded by John Evans, the founder of 
Northwestern University, recently call- 
ed as its chancellor Dr. Heber Reece 
Harper. Dr. Harper comes from Boston 
university. He was trained ia Alleghany 
college and was educated in divinity at 








THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT: An Introductory Course. By 
Haven McClure (President English Coun- 
cil, Indiana State Teachers Assoc.) 

An elementary introduction to the docu- 
ments, based on leading world scholar- 
ship, for the younger student and general 
reader. The New Testament phenomena 
in the light of modern science treated in 
minute detail. $1.50. 
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508 8S. Dearbern St., Chicago, Il. 
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By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


A firm grasp on the elemental truths of Christian belief together with an 
unusual ahility to interpret everyday experiences in terms of spiritual reality, are 
chief among the outstanding qualities of this volume. The Christian Century says 
of the author: “It is a highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind which Dr. 
Atkins brings to all his tasks. There is a gritty human quality which prevents his 
being academic, and a sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life” ($1.50). 
PILGRIMS OF THE LONELY ROAD 

Says The Christian Work: “A very unusual group of studies of the great 


mystics, and shows real insight into the deeper experience of the religious 
life’ ($1.50). Add 8 cts. postage for each book. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Advocate. 
work.”’--Wm, Lyon Phelps (Yale). 


RELIGION 


“I congratulate you on its publication. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


DON’T DENY YOURSELF A NEW RELIGIOUS BOOK 


THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill, Ph.D. 

Cloth. 12 mo. 876 pages. 

“What more elevating and broadening exercise could a A 

writer or speaker on spiritual themes desire than the habit- 

ual study of such a book? It will be of the very greatest 

spiritual service to people of all religions and of no religion. 

It meets a well-nigh universal need.”—New York Christian 


$5.00. 


It is an admirable 


“IT wish that it could be put into the hands of all ministers 


ANGER: ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
By George M. Stratton, (California). 


etudy of how anger has been treated by the various re- 
ligions and the part 
Shows the bearing of the results on the war against war. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT 
By James Bissett Pratt 
Author of “The Religious Consciousness.” 


$2.25 


it has played in their development. 


$1.50 





By Robert H, Thouless, (Manchester). 
$2.50 


The God revealed by religious experience shown to be iden- 
tical with the God required by the moral consciousness and 
the God required to explain the world and the God revealed 
in historical Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN WAYS OF SALVATION 
By George W. Richards 
(Lancaster Seminary) 
$2.00 
Eight historical “ways” that Christian salvation has been 
successfully presented, and in addition a tremendously help- 


ful exposition of the present creed of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS 
Edited by Rufus M. Jones. 
$1.00 
How shall we think of God; of Man; of Christ; of Nature; 
of Human Relationship; of the Bible; of the Kingdom of 
God; of Evil; of Prowress; of the Life Beyond. 
Authors: Francis G. Peabody, Willard L. Sperry, Eugene 
Lyman, Rufus M. Jones, Elibu Grant, L. P. Jacks (Hibbert), 
Seebohm ‘Rowntree, Clutton-Brock. 


and laymen who have been disturbed by the modern psycho- 
logical endeavor to dispose of the human soul. It is most 
enheartening to every one seeking rational foundations for a 
religious faith."—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


THE RETURN OF CHRISTENDOM 
By Various Writers 
Introduction by Bishop Gore. 
$1.75 


Advocates a return to the brotherhood really taught and 
lived in the early centuries of the Church, with wars between 
nations and between capital and labor ended for good. 








; ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 
Bacon: He Opened to Us the Scriptures ................ $1.00 


Haas: Freedom and Christian Conduct............. cocce B28 
Somervell: A Short History of Our Religion............ 1.75 
Pratt: Matter and Spirit ........ccccccsscccccccccces ++. 150 
Wood: The Religion of Science ..........cseseeeeeeeee -. 150 
Brown: The Church in America ............++. eescvonses 8.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 
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He has carried on 
special studies at Harvard Chicago, 
Leipsig and Halle. At his installation 
he delivered an address which made 
a deep impression on his hearers. He 
said: “Along with it all is the opportun- 
ity and the obligation of all great citizens 
to create a moral wealth as well as to 


Boston University. 


fHE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


fact that preachers can lead preachers 
better than laymen can by organizing a 
series of community Lenten services to 
reach all parts of the city, to take the 
place of the downtown noon meetings 
which in the past have not proved alto- 
gether successful. Under the plan pro- 
posed the churches of each community in 
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the Council of Churches to furnish the 


speaker. No minister will speak in a 
pulpit of his own denomination nor in 
his own section of the city. A Presby- 
terian will speak in a downtown Metho- 
dist pulpit, and a Presbyterian in a Bap- 
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conserve that wealth. My hope is that the city will unite for a week of services, 
when a man goes out through the portals 
of Denver University, he will be able 
to answer every question on a list called 
by an eastern educator ‘a super-examina- 
tion. These questions indicate more 
than a training for material success; they 
indicate training for moral wealth and 
restraint which are the attributes of a 
fuller life. Here are three of the best 
ones: Has education given you a sym- 
pathy with all good causes and made 
you espouse them? Have you learned 
to make friends and keep them? Can 
you look into a mud puddle and see 
blue sky?” 





Does Your 
Church Need 


A Bell? 

A Pulpit? 

A Library? 

A New Organ? 

A New Window? 
An Altar Cloth? 

A Memorial Tablet? 


Answer our advertisements. Lead- 
ing Firms and Publishers advertise 
in The Christian Century. 


Advertisements offered 
for publication in The 
Christian Century are 
subject to censorship. 
Questionable, mislead- 
ing or fraudulent an- 
nouncements are de- 


clined. 





Episcopal Leader Mixes 
up Churches and Preachers 

The Norfolk (Va.) Council of Church- 
es recently departed from the previous 
policy of choosing only laymen for the 
presidency, and elected the Rev. David 
W. Howard, rector of St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church, to head the federation for 
he current year. Dr. Howard has been 
rector of St. Luke’s for fifteen years and 
commands the confidence of the entire 
city. He has already demonstrated the 





The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 
Century or are not well known, do not 
neglect to indicate both author and pub- 
lishers. 
































Tens of Thousands 


of people from coast to coast sing soul-stirring songs every Sunday evening 

from our music books. Such inspirational singing is the best preparation 

that can be given any congregation for receiving the gospel message. 

In celebration of our thirtieth (30th) anniversary we have published a 
new book, 


“Hymns of Praise” 


Read what others say about it: “At last | can send enthusiastic praise of a hymn book.” 
‘Thanks for the greatest assistance a pastor can have in his church services—a good song 
book.” “A truly wonderful book.” 

The Easter period is the church’s harvest. Do not try to get along with old, worn out 
books. That is a handicap. Introduce “Hymns of Praise” and its use will greatly multiply 
the results of your efforts. Write at once for free returnable sample and very special intro- 
ductory rates. Orchestrated. Sixty days’ credit cheerfully extended. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5707 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





—_— 





By mutual arrangement the Biglow & Main Co., (publishers of the famous Moody and Sankey 
Gospel Hymns) and the Hope Publishing Co. will henceforth be carried on under one man- 
agement at the above address. The New York office of the former has been discontinued. 
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tist Church, while a Christian minister 
will be the speaker in a Presbyterian 
pulpit. 


Anniversary of 
Y. M. C. A. Celebrated 

Fifty years of service on the part oi 
the Y. M. C. A. was celebrated at the 
University of Illinois on Feb. 23. Among 
those participating in the program were 
statesmen, educators and business execu- 
Sir James Aikins of Winnipeg, 
Governor of Manitoba, and one of the 
foremost lawyers of Canada, occupied 
a leading place on the program. Huston 
Thompson of Washington, member of 
the Federal Trade ‘Commission, is another 
who accepted the invitation. Others 
who were invited are Henry Wallace 
of Washington, Secretary of Agriculture; 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of New York; 
A. Herbert Gray of Glasgow, Scotland, 
leader of the Christian Sfudent Move- 
ment in Great Britian; Cryrus McCor- 
mick of Chicago, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the International Harves- 
ter Company. 


tives. 


Some Ministers Stay 
at Their Posts 

America is known as a land of short 
pastorates, the average being around two 
years. The more noteworthy therefore 
is the service rendered by Rev. E. T. 
Wellford at First Presbyterian church, 
Newport News, Va., who recently began 
his thirty-second year with his church, 
the only one he has ever served. His 
average record in receiving new members 
into his church is more than one a Sunday. 
When he began, his church met in a little 
shack. It is now housed in red granite. 
Rev. W. W. Staley, pastor of First 
Christian church of Suffolk, Va., was 
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recently elected pastor-emeritus for life 
with a salary of $2,500. It is a church 
of 1,100 in a town of 10,000 population, 


Methodists Get After 
President Butler 

The Methodist Preachers Meeting of 
Chicago considered recently the reported 
attitude of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbian University with re- 
gard to the eighteenth amendment. It 
has been reported in the press that Presi- 
dent Butler anticipated the non-enforce- 
ment of this constitutional provision. The 
Methodists pased the following resolu- 
tion: “If Mr. Butler did not use the 








Tiest + Baptist - Cherch 
Vremont- Desraska 





Harry W. Jones, mtemennetia 
Church Architect 








5,000 Christian Workers Wanted 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
hundsome velvet Scripture Mottos. Good 
commission, Send for free catalogue and 
price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 


Dept. No. 5 Monon Bidg., Chicage, Ml. 








THEY LIVE 


AND ARE NOT FAR AWAY 
Ky MORRIS H. TURK, D.D. 
An Assuring Interpretation of 
The Life Beyond 
Price, Net: $1.50, Postpaid 
A. S. Barnes and Co., Publishers 
118 East 25th St.. New York 
4: Book Stores or Mailed by the Publishers 














FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 





Individual OST eT 


Over 40,000 churches use 
_ he won oo 
and sanitary rite 
ny oy ov peewee Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Ohia, 












MINISTERS! 


Important Easter message for 
you on page 223, Christian 
Century issue of February 15. 











Outstanding 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


of Recent Publication 











WHAT JESUS TAUGHT | 





teaching according to John. 
= idea of the kingdom; 
e. 


According to the Gospels 
By MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D. 


President of Crozer Theological Seminary 

This book discusses first, the sources of knowledge of what Jesus tanght and 

outlines the background of thought against which his teaching is projected, 

then presents the teaching according to the synoptic Gospels, and, lastly, the 

Presentation of the synoptic material centers around 

of the material from John, around the thought of eternal 
s 







1.50 net 











A Startling Book 
If America Fail! 


By Samuet Zane Batten, D.D. 


Dr. Batten discusses first the meaning and 
mission of America; then reviews the field 
of history and notes the great causes of 
the decline and fall of nations, and con- 
sidering America again finds those fa- 
miliar diseases at their old-time work. 
The second part of the book is construc- 
tive in character, showing how the na- 
tional life may be purged, and its mis- 
sion for the world fully performed. 
$1.60 net. 








The Sermon Test 


“Preach It Again” 


By Bernarp C. Crausen, D.D. 


The story of an attempt to learn what a 
congregation thought about a year of 
preaching. The experiment made possible 
conclusions that cannot fail to be Iinter- 
esting and suggestive to laymen as well 
as to preachers and students and teachers 
of pulpit work. $1.25 met 








Inspiration to Better Living 
God's Will and Our Life 


By Cuaries A. Cook 


A practical work in simple, non-technical 
language. well adapted to be helpful in 
the needs and experiences of life and to 
inspire to higher living and larger serv- 
ice. Not alone the Pietist in retirement, 
but much more the plain man tn the hard, 
workaday world will find these chapters 
quickening and illuminating. $1.00 net 








Essays of Concern and 
Conviction 


God's Better Thing 


By A. D. Betven, B.D. (Lond.) 


The author’s conviction is that the evan- 
gelical faith is seriously cramped by a 
purely individualistic application, and 
that it must find its flowering and fruit- 
age in the gospel of the kingdom of God 
on carth before it can adequately satisfy 
the spiritual needs of mankind and give 
just proof of itself. $1.50 net 








A Story of Mission Work 
Following the Pioneers 





By Josepn C. Rosarns 


The aims, methods, achievements, and 
present conditions of missions in Burma, 
South India, Bengal-Orissa, and Assam 
are set forth in a most interesting way. 
Study classes and the general reader will 
find this a volume that will well repay at- 
tentlon. $1.50 net 





Sermons and Addresses 
Honest Debtors 
By Orrin Puitip Grrrorn, D. D. 


Some of the finest work of one of the 
ablest of Baptist preachers and platform 
speakers. Students of preaching cannot 
fail to find the volume of large interest. 
An immediate practical value of the mat- 
ter will be evident to all who interpret 
Christian living in terms of stewardship 
of life. $1.50 net 











Send for our latest Descriptive Catalogue of ‘‘Judson Books” 











The Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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words attributed to him he should at once 


declare that fact to the world and tell 
language reported we insist that ihe 
should at once retract the statement or 


from the presidency of Columbia 
That a copy of these resolu- 
and also 
trustees of Columbia University.” 


resign 
University, 
sent to President Butler 


a Tid 
Disciples Ministers of 
Chicago Hold a Retreat 
Chicago Disciples ministers 
n Feb. 19 the 


Ministers within 


held a re- 
Northern 
of a 


in Great 


treat O 


an 


area 
hundred miles had received an invitation, 


many of these responded. The re 


took as its primary theme evan- 





1922 PASSION PLAY, beautifully illus 
trated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, 
for rent at $2.50, or for sale at $20.00. Also 
Wm. J. Bryan's “ Back to God” and 400 
other excellent illustrated lectures and ser- 
mons. Write for information. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Ine. 
279 Victor Bidg., Davenport, Iowa 
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The Best Sunday School Helps 


(Adults and Young People.) 
Tarbell’s Guide 
$2.00. (Postage, 12 cents.) 
Snowden’s S. S. Lessons 
$1.25. (Postage, 10 cents.) 
20th Century Quarterly 
(Send for free sample.) 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Preachers and Teachers 


A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almos) Automatically 


There is nothing superior to it.”"—Ex- 
positor. 


An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
rimes. 
\ great help. Simple and speedy.”"— 
Prof. Amos R. Wells. 
fo he commended without reserve.” 
fhe Continent. 
Send for circulars. 
iLsuwus §~NHEA ECO,’ 


Box U, East Neddam, Conaretice 








LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
Lake Forest on the Bross Foundation, Ne 
vember third to sixth, 1921. 


CONTENTS 

“From Generation te Generation” 

John Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” 

Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.P 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals™ 

Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D 
“Keligion and Social Discontent” 

aul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Preblems” 

leremiab W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 





New York City, New York 


held 
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gelism and Rev. Jesse M. 
secretary of evangelism, was present to 
discuss the subject with the pastors. In 
t} a social union banquet was 
LaSalle Hotel 
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From Alpha to Omega 


in the Bible, whether or prophecy, 
poetry or law, Gospel or epistle, takes on new signifi- 
cance, breathes with intensified meaning, fills reader 
or student with new inspiration and strengthened 


Every hook | story 


faith when the version used is the 
NELSON poe BIBLE 
STANDARD 
For your study or your devotions no other version speaks with 
such accuracy, authority or beauty of language. No home or 


institution, no Sabbath School or Church is completely equip 


| + ; 
The American . a i " . 
Standard Bible ped without a copy of Nelson's American Standard Bible. 
| er “ . 
vd ois L ‘i | Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., says: “Aiter a great deal of thought 
adopte ) i 


leading Colleces, 


and careful comparison of this translation with other transla- 


pastor of Central Christian 
“The 


“Learn- 











| ° 4 ° . . ‘ 

| Theological Sem | tions and with the original, | am satisfied that it is the most 
| inaries, ~~ | accurate and satisfactory rendering in English of the original 
oe BY Bible | ™ ripture, both the Old and New Testaments, and should be 
| Schools throuzh | studied by everyone who really desires to know the Bible.” 
| al oe Vaited Nelson Bibles in all sizes, types and styles of binding 

’ ate . . 
| The American are obtainable wherever Bibles are sold. 
| Standard Bibk | FREE BOOKLET—A charm- ~~ 7-7-7" 7"-7—— aweewwed 
| text Is used by | ing 36-page booklet entitled; THOS. NELSON & SONS 
| over 13,000,000 | “The Wonderful Story,’ pub | 3852 Fourth Ave., New York City 

scholars from | jished at 10¢ per copy, tell- DEAR SIRS:—Please send me FREE 

which to studs ing how the tible§ came | copy of your book entitled, “The Won- 
| the Internation through the axes and con derful Story.” This does not obligate 
| ul, graded OF | taining many facts of vital! = me in any way. 
| other Bible les- | interest will be sent FREE! .. 
} sens | on request to anyone men- | Name ....+++- 
—_——— tioning The (Christian Cen Street No 

tury 
" City State 
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On sale at all Booksellers. 


OVER 500.000 CHRISTIAN HOMES 


“sage HURLBUTS STORY" BIBLE 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for its freshness and accuracy, 
for its simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—POR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
One hundred and sixty-eight stories each complete in itself, yet 

forming a continuous narrative of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 

thor's {yesh and reslistie trestmant 
atment. 

— The Biggest and Best itustrated Book for the Price. 

Octavo, 757 pages, 16 color plates, 250 illustrations. PRICE $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 37 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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MINISTERS! 


Important Easter message for 
you on page 223, Christian 
Century issue of February 15. 
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Finis 8. [dlemen, Paster, 148 W. Sist St. 











PACIFIC SCHOOL OF 
RELIGION 


Berkeley, California 


Fifty-eighbth year opens August 20 1928. 


Prepares men and women for 
THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVICE 
Practidal lostruction. 
Facilities of University of California. 
Graduate Degrees 


Opportunities for Self.Support. 


Come to California to Study 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 


President 
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Bargain Price-$5.00! 


OULD you like to have a copy of 

The Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, by Professor Shailer Mathews 
and Gerald Birney Smith, at $5.00? 
You may have it at that price if you 
will pay cash for the book and if you 
will send order at once. Note: We 
have a few copies of this great work in 
our stock room that are slightly—very 
slightly—shelf worn; yet for practical 
purposes they are “as good as new.” 
These copies we will sell to the first 
comers at only $5.00 (add 20 cents pos- 
tage). Remember, this price applies 
only if you send cash and if your order 


arrives before our stock of these 
















































slightly -less-than-perfect copies is 
exhausted. 


Regular price of this book, $8.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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' ing of Lincoln.” Many of the out of 
town ministers remained over for the 
banquet in the evening. At this banquet 
reports were made of a number of build- 
ing projects which the denomination 
now has under way in the Chicago area, 
including the dedication of Austin church, 





SWEDENBORO’S AMAZING 
REVELATIONS 
Edwin Markham, the famous poet, says: 
“Little by little the world has opened to 
this seer’s amazing revelations. As the 
genial ocean streams inperceptibly warm 
and invigorate our shores, so the influence 
of the mighty currents of Swedenborg’s 
for a hundred yeare been 





aT ALL BOOKSELL ERs 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND’S NEW BOOK 


set for March 11. thaw a oan warming the bleak theology 

Church Couneil Sponsors today’ the prime Influence beating dows The Easter a et Os 

Industrial Conference Ee Sank er ae Se ees sorarian 
The Norfolk Council of Church stood _ ii. 1... ef the Be- 


sponsor for a conference on the Church 
and Community Relations early in Feb- 
ruary, when such men as Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy of the Federal Council, Dr. Arthur 
E. Holt, of Boston, Dr. Samuel Zane 
S. M. Cavert, Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, 
Batten of Philadelphia, assisted by Dr. 


dom,” “Divine Providence,” “Heaven and 
Hell,” and ‘The Four Doctrines 600 pages 
each, 30 cents apiece, postpaid. Stamps 
taken. Rev. L. G. Landenberger, 3741 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


People 


In a narrative of rare beauty, Miss Kirk- 
land describes the great Christian festival 
as it is observed and perpetuated, year 
after year, by a simple, God-fearing com- 
munity at Salem, North Carolina. Illus- 
trated. Paper Boards. 50c. 
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Dr. Rolvix Harlan and Mr. 
Andrews of Chattanooga fearlessly faced 
the industrial issues in the pulpits of the 
ciuurches of Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
Newport News. An unusual feature was 
the appearance of Mr. Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor in the pulpits of the churches of 
Norfolk in connection with the Confer- 


ence, 


Champe 





14-H E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 








PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 
5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. S. 
Government shoe contractors. 

This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented, we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE 


SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Dr. Fosdick’s 


NEW BOOK 
Christianity 
AND Progress 


‘By Harry Emerson Fosdick 
| Author of the “MEANING OF PRAYER” 
accepts the challenge 
to the church to-day, 
and in the author's in- 
imitable style subjects 
the existing outlook to 


| a searching analysis. 
$1.50 


| The Christian Century Press 
| 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














RECENT BOOKS 


Published by 


T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh 


Redemption From This World 
or, The Supernatural 
in Cl . ti it 
By A. G. HOGG, M.A. 


The author believes that the super- 
natural should be the abiding note of the 
church; and that the world’s redemption 
is to be accomplished, not by new methods 
or improved machinery but by a discovery 
of the unfathomed possibilities of God in 
Christ, both for the individual and the 
church. $2.75 


Religion and Modern 
Thought 











By PROF. GEORGE GALLOWAY, D.D. 

This book is a masterpiece. It seeks to 
establish the validity of the claims of 
Christianity as a religion that meets the 
demands of modern thought and that asks 
its adherents to assent to nothing which 
cannot be accepted by science. $2.50 
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508 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIL 











Preachi 
vis’ new book its a lay- 
by Laymen man’s manual of practi- 
cal instruction, showing: 
Foreword by Why Laymen Should 
Roger W. Bab- Preach; Texts and Sub- 


son. jects; Sermon Style; 
Methods of “Follow-Up,” etc. $1.50 


. Dr. Malcolm J. McLeod 
The Revival utilizes apt illustrations 


drawn from every-day 
of Wonder 


life from the fountains 

of literature and from 
the commonly shared experiences of hu- 
manity, giving them a moral and spiritual 
application of the surest kind. $1.25 


Five Minutes with wm. «. watkers 


new volume of 


the Boys’ and Gr’ iodine 
ngregation 


forward and 
practical. Dr. 
Walker has a direct way of using bis {l- 
lustrations and applying them in an un- 
strained, understandable way. $1.26 


The Problem of tr" ». soot of 
the Working 


Boy workers among 
growing  iads 
which aims to rid the work of the namby- 
pamby element which so often hampers 

$1.25 


its usefulness. 














Five-minute Dr. Henry T. Sell 


Author of Sells’ “Ten Books 

of Bible Study,” pe 1 
: M4 pared this book for brief, 
in Stories pithy addresses for boys 
Te Young and girls, which should be 
Folks found more than ordinarily 
useful by pastors and Sunday School 
workers. $1.25 


Being a Preacher 
new volume of 


A Study of the Claimsofyames Sprunt 
the Christian Ministry [Lectures is 4 
forceful, well-reasoned plea for the honor 
and usefulness of the Christian oe - 








A. Eugene Bartlett, 
Author of “The Joy-Maker.” 
has given a fascinating picture 


Harbor 


Jim of Newfoundland and _ the 

quaint lives of the fishermen. 
There's a seal hunt, a journey up the 
Humber for salmon, and through It runs 


a story you'll not forget, original and 
tender. With frontispiece. $1.00 





Between Mar Caroline Holmes 
sesounte the chief events 
Lines in Asia of the siege of Urfa dur- 
ing the winter and spring 

Minor of 1920, and the part 
she and those associat- 


ed with her played during the two years 
following. $1.50 


| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY | 
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We will mail 
free a beau- 
tiful 32-page 
booklet of 
sample pages 
from the 
Standard 
History of 


the World, 
conta ining 
pictures of 


great char- 
acters in his- 
tory, to ev- 
ery reader 
who mails 
to us the 
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Standard History of the World 


We will name our Introductory Price and easy terms of payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to all 
\ coupon for your convenience is printed at the bottom of this advertisement 
write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 
tion on your part to buy. 
it in cash, or in small sums monthly, as you prefer. 





Ban wn ar oa piece = : 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE 


Christians 
assem bled 
read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled 
struggle 
embrace 


You can purchase this great work if you act at once at a very reasonable price and pay for 
Mail the Coupon. 
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LIONS 


rather than forsake Principle. 
to witness the Christians given 
the world. If you would knew 
every conflict and = every achievement, 
opportunity to place in your home the 


endured martyrdom 
in the Coliseum at Rome 
for 
this 


liberty, 
splendid 


Tear off the coupon, 
We will mail the sample pages without any obliga- 





Household Treasure 


FREE With this set of books in your home you 
necd never spend a lonely evening. You 

COUPON an associate with ~~ the world’s heroes 
. RN -, Why be content with the common 

w poosnvionapetl : 2 place when you can become fa 
NEWSPAPER %, wwiliar with Socrates and Caesar 
ASSOCIATION <4 and Napoleon and Cromwell and 
Washington and Columbus and 
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Six Thousand Years of History 


The Pyramids of Egypt had looked down—old and still— 
for hundreds of years on the activities of man at the time 
when the Children of Israel passed through Egypt across the 
Red Sea—and even before that distant period begins the story 
of the before the 
Assyrians were, before the gods of China, before Jerusalem 
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And of man, from the far 
beginnings through the classic ages, down through the dark 
centuries when all Europe stopped for six hundred years in 
ignorance and despair—through the Middle Ages gay enough 
with chivalry—is brought down to the recent World War. 
Noth- 
ing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring has ever been 
written. 
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In the Light of History 


HE eyes of the world are now turned on the Near East. The Turk is back in Con- 
stantinople. A great group of diplomats has met at Lausanne in an effort to 
settle the troublesome Near Eastern question. 


There is danger, however, of placing too much stress on what either the soldier 
or diplomat may do. Forces other than political must be reckoned with in reaching a solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. For my part, in looking to the future of the Near East, | 
would rather pin my faith on what the American relief forces are doing in their construc- 
tive child-saving program, than on the most promising feats of political statecraft. 


We are fearfully stupid in our appraisal of true values. Too frequently we overlook 
the importance of the child — the untold potentialities of the race of children born into the 
world each year. 


I was reading not so long ago, an essay by F. W. Boreham, the Australian preacher- 
essayist, on the subject of babies. It was built around events of the year 1809. 


You will remember that during that eventful year, the year that the battle of Wagram 
was fought, the minds of men everywhere were filled with fearsome apprehension regarding 
Napoleon Bonaparte. He was the center of world thought and attention, strutting up and 
down Europe, seeking new worlds to conquer and new crowns to wear. Wherever, in 
England, Scotland, or the United States, men gathered together to talk over the events of 
the time, their all-absorbing topic was Napoleon. It seemed inevitable that he would take 
the world by storm; that there was no escaping the conquest of his flaming sword. 


While the minds of men were thus engrossed, however, history of another sort was 
making itself. In the momentous year of 1809 there was born in Liverpool a baby who 
was named William Ewart Gladstone. The same year in England saw the birth of another 
baby, who was given the name of Charles Darwin. Still other babies born in England that 
year were Alfred Tennyson, Edward Fitzgerald, Fanny Kemble, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; while over in Central Europe Frederic Chopin and Felix Mendelssohn first saw 
the light of day. In America, in New England, were born Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Edgar Allan Poe; and out in the back woods of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln. 


In the year 1809, people, even very intelligent people, were not thinking seriously 
about the birth of these babies. They seemed a matter of minor importance. Instead of 
thinking about babies, men were thinking about battles, especially the battles of Napoleon. 
Yet in the light of history, as we look back, it is clear that far more important than anything 
Napoleon was doing with his sword, was the advent of these babies. For the time came, 
when, as Victor Hugo says, ““The Almighty became bored with Bonaparte and brushed him 
aside.” 


The influence, however, of Lord Tennyson, Gladstone, Darwin, Chopin, Lincoln, and Poe, goes 
marching down the centuries. When | was in Transcaucasia last summer, a young Armenian boy, who 
was my interpreter, talked to me, as we walked across the parade grounds of the old Russian bar- 
ss wherein the Near East Relief is sheltering 10,000 orphans, almost incessantly of Abraham 

ncoln. 


In the year 1923, as we think about the Near East, we are likely to think in terms of Kemal 
Pasha and his conquering sword. This is where we are short-sighted, for the real history of the Near 
East is not being made by Kemal Pasha and his Nationalists, but by men and women of America, 
who, under the banner of the Near East Relief have brought into orphanage schools and relief cen- 
ters, all the way from Tiflis to the Bosphorus, and from Nazareth to Marathon, 115,000 fatherless and 
motherless children of martyred Christians. 

The world today may well give pause to consider the vast inherent capacities of this nation of 
Near East children—these children, glowing with American ideals, fortified with new concepts of 
character, trained as children never have been trained in all the long history of the Near East, who 
will some day go forth to completely revitalize and rebuild the historic Bible Lands. 


JOHN W. MACE. 
Further information from Near East Relief, 151 5th Ave., New York 
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